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FAITH AND ACTION 


By BROR DAHLBERG, President, The Celotex Corporation 


(Bighth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by Prominent Americans.) 


AITH is the unquenchable convic- 

tion that a course of conduct is 
right and will triumph over all ob- 
stacles. Courage and determination 
are foundations upon which faith is 
built. It is in trying times that true 
faith is put to the acid test. 

Newspaper headlines and radio re- 

have fed our minds an unbroken 

troubles and doubts. Actual 

have been coupled with fore- 

greater difficulties yet to come. 

oa, inflation, politics and picket- 

have given many people acute in- 

tlLeetual and emotional indigestion. It 

is no wonder that the uncertainties, 

both real and imagined, of today’s 

world have shaken the confidence of 

many Americans, for uncertainty 
breeds far faster than bombs. 

But the breast-beatings are being 
tragically overdone. There is nothing 
in our history to justify the dark fore- 
bodings or to cast doubt on the intelli- 
gence, fortitude and ability of the 
American people. For those of sturdy 
faith, nothing builds strength so rug- 
gedly as resiStance. We, as a nation, 
have grown strong by overcoming 
obstacles. 

The birth of our nation was in itself 
a triumph over terrible odds. Courage 
and wisdom conquered the panics of 
the early 1800’s. In the 1860’s many 
were certain the war between the 
North and South would destroy us 
forever. The marching cry of the 
pioneers of the western plains—“Cali- 
fornia or Bust”—was an expression of 
the strength, the spirit and eagerness 
to face and defeat hazards. Always 
the story has been the same —neces- 
sity, confidence, faith have always pro- 
duced ways to drive us forward and 
push us ahead of every other nation. 

Today a fresh crop of necessities 








challenges our ingenuity. That we 
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Bror G. Dahlberg 


ROR GUSTAVE DAHLBERG came 

to America from Sweden with his 
parents at the age of eight to settle 
in Minnesota. Ambitious to get ahead, 
he got his first job as an elevator 
operator at the age of 13, and saved 
enough money to take a law course 
at the University of Minnesota. Since 
his graduation, the story of~his life 
has been a typical American success 
story of the self-made man. He 
started out in the furniture business 
for himself in 1906 after being em- 
ployed for a short time as chief tariff 
clerk for the Great Northern Railway. 
He was persuaded, however, to return 
to the railroad in 1908 as a traffic 
and railroad rate counselor. Within 
the next three years he had become 
vice president of the Minneapolis and 
Ontario Paper Company. In 1921 he 
organized and has since been presi- 
dent of the Celotex Corporation, and 
is rated a hard-hitting executive, ex- 
panding the business many fold. He 
is a member of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. With his wife, the former 
Gilda Krieger of New York, he makes 
his home in Chicago. 





master them is vital to our future. 
There is no value in wishing the world 
were made another way or hoping 
events will take care of themselves. 
Instead we must have confidence in 
ourselves and faith in the future. 

As a nation and as individuals we 
must face the events of the next few 
years with this belief. If we-are fear- 
ful today, let us remember that fear. is 
Nature’s alarm clock, warning us of 
danger. Fear’s function is to stimu- 
late our nerves, strengthen our mus- 
cles, sharpen our brains. It helps us 
to act with extra vigor and aggressive- 
ness. And the very action itself in- 
creases our confidence. 

As we confidently and aggressively 


attack our National and personal] pro}). 
lems, we will find that with action w¢ 
create fresh faith—faith in our ability 
to solve situations as they arise; {,j{} 
that we can and will build a safe, cer. 
tain future for our families and .), 
nation; faith that we are, and alw.\< 
will be, the masters of our own ( 
linies, 


Next week’s guest editorial wil] b 
Dr. B. K. Kroeze, President of Jams. 
town College, Jamestown, North |)»- 
kota. His subject will be “America’s 
Peril.” Dr. Kroeze is the dean of |}, 
nation’s Presbyterian Colleges in y: 
of service, and has been cited for ( 
tinctive service in the field of Ch: 
tian education by the General Ass« 
ly of the Presbyterian Church. 








HOBBIES 





thes be the originator of a hobby i 
distinction that can be claimed 
by few hobbyists. Yet such is the cla 
of J. U. Allard of Cheyenne, Wyo. |) 
his office and in his residence are co! 
lections of fossilizations dating back 
50,000,000 years, to the time when 
thousands of feet of water inundated 
that part of the West. Perfect fossi! 
fish are found in Wyoming, and two 
years ago starfish were discovered 
there. Mr. Allard embelishes metal and 
stone novelties with starfish ranging 
in size from that of a pinhead to that 
of a small-sized pea. 

Just imagine the thrill of receiving 
Christmas greetings in song from Mr. 
and Mrs. Nelson Eddy, and auto- 
graphed photos from J. Edgar Hoover, 
the late German Kaiser, Lauritz 
Melchior and Walt Disney. Joseph A 
Kreha of Brooklyn, N. Y., does. He 
has recently had a fine hobby colle 
tion of autographed cards, photos, and 
souvenirs, and a group of his own 
portraits and sketches of people in 
every walk of life placed on exhibi! 
at the Hobby Museum in New York 
City. His first sketch of the late Floyd 
Gibbons, then with the New York 
Journal, started the hobby off in 1935. 
The newspaper man was so pleased 
with the sketch that he sent a note of 
congratulations and encouragement to 
Mr. Kreha, who has been riding his 
hobby ever since. 

Since ’way back in 1884 Mrs. Martha 
B. Parran of Washington, D. C., has 
been collecting epitaphs and “obits.” 
The first item she clipped from a New 
Orleans newspaper 55 years ago. Now 
her collection fills 60 notebook pages 
of curious reading. She has verified 
the authenticity of nearly all the 
epitaphs. One of the most whimsical 
in the Parran collection is so only 
because of the lack of a period, proving 
Miss English Teacher right again. It 
reads as follows: 


“Once we had a little Harry, 

He was our darling pride, 

God called him home to rest 
His Mother.” 
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TAXES— 


Uncle Sam Passes the Collection Basket 


HE word taxes comes from the 
Latin word tangere, to touch. In 
American slang “touch” has detoured 
a little to mean borrow; but the same 
idea is there, for whether one’s friend 
or one’s Government “puts the touch” 
on him it means getting his money. 
And over and beyond getting money 
from you the word “touch” carries a 
faint but disquieting suggestion you 
may never see that money again. 
The personal touch comes with ease 
and a breeze. Not so with Congress. 
Since the House Ways and Means 
Committee met last October 24 to re- 
ceive Secretary of Treasury Morgan- 
thau’s request for an _ additional 
$3,500,000,000 in defense taxes, the 
members have fretted and sweated, 
moaned and groaned, and heard a 
thousand men beating the anvil chorus 
day after day as they objected to this, 
that and the other tax. Nothing may 
be so sure as death and taxes, but 
neither is ever welcome. The com- 
mitteemen probably got the impres- 
sion that death would be the more 
welcome in many cases. 


Union Calendar No. 350 


Yet, at the beginning, Secretary 
Morgenthau made it sound very simple 
and easy. Present taxes, he said, were 
yielding about $9,200,000,000 a year; 
the addition would raise the amount 
to $12,700,000,000, which would be 
about two-thirds of what the Govern- 
ment was spending a year. Borrowing 
the other third would be simple—and 
safe. The additional tax load, he ex- 
plained, would be only some four per 
cent of the national income, now 
figured at more than $80,000,000,000— 
and rising. A “modest proposal,” he 
called it. 

Morgenthau figured we shall be 
paying less than 15 per cent of our 
income for national safety, and he as- 
serted that the American people are 
willing to pay that price. Instead of 
considering taxes a “touch,” Mr. Mor- 


_genthau had this to say: “The Amer- 


ican people, I believe, have outgrown 
the old idea that taxes were exactions 
forced upon them by their Govern- 
ment. We have come to understand, 
especially in recent years, that taxes 
are payments for services rendered.” 

But the Com- 
mittee found 
there are still a 


Tira CONGRESS dot of old-fash- 
Ist Session H. R. 541 7 ioned Ameri- 
cans. They 

squealed about 


[Report No. 1040] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Juty 24, 1941 


Mr. Dovcnton introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means 


JuLy 24, 1941 


Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered to be printed 


A BILL 


To provide revenue, and for other purposes. 
1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
3 That this Act, divided into titles and sections according to 


4 the following Table of Contents, may be cited as the 


5 “Revenue Act of 1941”: 


Reproduction of the Title Page of the New Defense Tax Bill 


the gasoline tax. 
They howled 
about requiring 
husband and 
wife to make a 
joint income 
tax report. 
They com- 
plained that the 
autoist was hit 
—the farmer 
was hit—the 
laborer was hit 
—that every- 
body was hit 
except the other 
fellow. 

It was a case 
of “much cry 
and little wool,” 
as when the 
farmer sheared 
the pig. For 
while the Com- 
mittee scoured 
the country and 
looked under 
beds, behind 
doors and into 
all cupboards 
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International 


Doughton Promised Still More Taxes 


to find $3,500,000,000, Congress got a 
request from the White House every 
little while for another four-billion, a 
three-billion, a ten-billion appropria- 
tion, and all were promptly put 
through. After voting a new appropri- 
ation of billions, the committeemen 
would meet again with their fine-tooth 
combs and hunt for another hundred 
thousand, 

Every item was foug over. The 
Committee was determined to raise 
more than $3,500,000,000 rather than 
come short of the goal. Toward the 
end they backed down on taxing 
candy, chewing gum, cutlery, metal 
signs and commutation tickets, and 
they lowered the wine schedules set 
up earlier. That meant a loss of about 
$26,000,000. They had to make that 
up. So, on the last day, they slapped 
taxes on radio time sales, yachts, bill- 
boards and sporting goods. 

In its final form the big defense tax 
bill calls for raising $3,529,200,000 in 
a full year of operation. It represents 
the greatest increase in taxes in the 
nation’s history. 

Where is the money coming from? 
The following are the main sources, 
in most general terms, and the re- 
spective yield of each—as estimated 
and hoped for: 


Corporation incomes .. .31,322,900,000 





Individual incomes ..... 1,152,000,000 
Estates, gifts, etc. ...... 174,200,000 
Manufacturers’ and re- 

tailers’ excise taxes .. 514,900,000 
Miscellaneous taxes .... 365,200,000 
DEY (las d wet dead shen $3,529,200,000 
Everybody understands what is 


meant by income taxes, whether from 
individuals or corporations. But what 
about these excise and miscellaneous 
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taxes? They are very important, not 
only to the rich but to the poor, for 
here everybody pays, and there are 
no exemptions. The two classes are 
usually grouped under the term “ex- 
cise,’ and are popularly known as 
“nuisance taxes.” Every one who buys 
a bottle of “pop” will now be paying 
one-sixth of a cent tax under this bill. 

So a little list of articles taxed under 
this head will serve to make us con- 
scious of contributing to the defense 
of our country—by fractions of a cent 
or more. There are two lists, in fact, 
for it may well be remembered - that 
we had a defense revenue act passed 
in 1940 which put a tax on such arti- 
cles as liquor, cigarettes, firearms, gas- 
oline, lubricating oils and passage 
tickets. They were all set to expire in 
1945. The present act simply makes 
them permanent, and adds a lot of 
new ones, such as these: Tires and 
tubes; admission taxes; cabarets; soft 
drinks; club dues; automobiles, trucks 
and buses; radios, phonographs and 
phonograph records; mechanical re- 
frigerators; matches; telephone, radio 
and telegraph messages; sporting 
goods; luggage; electrical appliances; 
photographic apparatus; business and 
store machines; rubber articles, ex- 
cept surgical apparatus; washing ma- 
chines for commercial laundries; op- 
tical equipment except eye glasses; 
jewelry; furs; toilet preparations; 
coin-operated devices; bowling alleys, 
pool and billiards; a $5 a year “use 
tax” on autos and boats of less than 28 
feet in length; and transportation. 


.. «Income Tax 


The next item in this new tax bill 
of widest interest and effect is the 
income tax. The exemptions are the 
same as in the past. That is, the 
single man who earns only $800 a 
year, and the married man who earns 
no more than. $2,000 a year still will 
have no income tax to pay. There was 
quite a fight over that, for many 
wanted to bring in the lower income 
groups—give everybody a chance to 
contribute, so to speak. The normal 
rates are also the same as before, be- 
ginning at four per cent. But, here is 
the difference. Beginning with the 
first dollar of taxable income, a sur- 
tax is applied, and for the surtax net 
income there is no 10 per cent credit 
for “earned income.” On the other 
hand, there is added to the computed 
tax an extra 10 per cent defense tax. 

In cases like these, a table, like a 
picture, is worth many words. The 
table on page 20, taken from the 
House Committee’s report, shows how 
payments under the new bill will com- 
pare with those that have been made 
under the present law. It shows the 
effect only on two classes—a single 
person and a married couple without 
dependents. Where there are one or 
more children, or other dependents, 
the same old credit of $400 for each 
one is made, 

There was wide-spread criticism, 
specifically voiced by the Committee 
minority, that the tax base was not 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Busy Days 


With more irons in the fire than the 
famous Poobah of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s opera had, President Roosevelt 
rushed back to Washington from his 
pleasant Hyde Park home in order to 
be closer to his agents, actors and col- 
laborators 

His attention centered mainly on the 
Far East where Japan was moving, and 
where the British and the Dutch fol- 
lowed his lead in clamping economic 
sanctions on the invader of Indo-China 
(see page 6). To cope with the grow- 
ing crisis there, he created a new com- 
mand, “The United States Army Forces 





MacArthur Commands Far East Forces 


4 
a 
international 


in the Far East,” and ordered the mili- 
tary forces of the Philippines, some 
75,000 men, into the United States’ 
service. At thé head of the command he 
placed Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur, 
former Chief of Staff, who has been 
aiding the Philippine government in 
constructing a defense of the Islands 
since 1935. MacArthur’s nomination to 
be lieutenant general in charge of the 
Far East forces was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Senate, and 16 Army ofli- 
cers were sent from the United States 
to serve under him. The President or- 
dered that the naval components of 
the command be placed under the Com- 
mandant of the 16th Naval District. 

Then occurred the bombing by the 
Japanese of the American gunboat 
Tutuila, anchored across the Yangtze 
River from the Chinese capital, Chung- 
king. Acting Secretary of State Welles, 
at the evident direction of the Presi- 
dent, promptly made “strong represen- 
tations” to Japanese Ambassador, Ad- 
miral Kichisaburo Nomura. The inci- 
dent, following the bombing of the 
gunboat Panay in 1937, caused further 
strained relations with Japan, although 
Tokyo promptly offered apologies. 

In the meantime, Harry Hopkins, 
lease-lend administrator, sent to Lon- 





don again by the President, told 
English that American and Brit 
ships were patrolling the Atlanti: 
parallel lanes “to guard the worl: 
lifeline.” He added: “Once this mig) 
ocean separated us. Now it joins u: 
Hopkins next turned up in Moscow 
where, in the name of the President, }), 
assured the Russians of American aid 
in the form of both immediate ani 
long-term deliveries of war supplies 

Price-Fixer Leon Henderson, who ha: 
been fighting inflation, largely throug) 
persuasion and bluffing, got the back 
ing he had long counted on when th. 
President, in a special message, aske« 
Congress for authority to put ceiling 
over prices and rents, and to deal with 
excesses in installment credit becaus: 
“we face inflation.” The cost of living. 
he pointed out, has increased 3.4 pe: 
cent in the last three months. 

There would be no “fixing” 0: 
“freezing” of prices, but an upper limi! 
set under which they could vary. Th: 
President did not include farm pric: 
and wages, saying wage adjustments 
would be necessary from time to time, 
but he cautioned labor that it “has fa: 
more to gain from price stability than 
from abnormal wage increases. Th: 
requested authority, he said, should, 
like other defense legislation, “expir: 
with the passing of the need.” 

The President cited the inflationary 
price movements of the World War, 
which began a year and a half after its 
outbreak, and declared that “the facts 
today are frighteningly similar.” The 
message sent commodity prices into a 
dive, led by cotton, which plunged 
more than $6 a bale in the sharpest 
break in six years. Congress was re 
ported generally favorable to the re- 
quest, but opposed to any one-man con- 
trol of prices and rents. A board of 
from three to five was suggested for 
ruling on all control measures. 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included these: 


e Rexford G. Tugwell, one of the first 
New Dealers, was appointed Governor 
of Puerto Rico to succeed Guy J. 
Swope. The week previously, Tugwell 
had been appointed chancellor of the 
University of Puerto Rico. It was said 
that he could hold both jobs. 

@ Official recognition was extended 
to the refugee provisional government 
of Czecho-Slovakia in London. All oth- 
er fugitive governments established in 
London had been previously recog- 
nized, as well as the provisional gov- 
ernment of Luxembourg in Canada. 

e A visitor to the White House who 
caused the President’s countenance to 
beam more than usual was Sergeant 
Alvin C, York, whom Gen. Pershing 
called the “greatest civilian soldier of 
the World War.” He was in the capital 
to attend the premiere of the movie 
depicting his exploit of shooting 25 
Germans and capturing 132 more. 

@ An Economic Defense Board com- 
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prised of Vice President Wallace and 
seven Cabinet members, was set up by 
the President to supervise warfare on 
the Axis commercial interests 

e Another unusual White House vis- 
itor was an old lady from Georgia, Mrs. 
L. R. P. Jordan, who had expressed a 
wish to see the President before going 
totally blind. “He is the finest man on 
earth,” was her comment after the in- 
terview. 


BS 
Defense: Cost 


Just as OPM Director Knudsen re- 
turned from a swing around the coun- 
try in which he visited 58 plants to 
see how they were doing on defense 
work, the authorized spending for this 
work passed the $50,000,000,000 mark. 
On that day the total was $50,785,000,- 
000 (it gets bigger every day), and 
represented $47,116,000,000 for the 
United States and $3,669,000,000 for 
British orders. 


Orders were placed like this: $11,- 
957,000,000 for airplanes; $8,483,000,- 
000 for guns and ammunition, and 
$5,530,000,000 for industrial facilities. 
Knudsen reported. that planes are 
“coming all right” generally but that 
in big bombers “we are not up to 
snuff’—there is still a lot of work to 
do on assembly and _ sub-assembly 
plants. He said he found sympathy 
and enthusiasm for the defense pro- 
gram, but that it was slower building 
up in the Mid-West than in the East. 


A big problem waiting for Knud- 
sen’s return was the cut in auto pro- 
duction. OPACS Chief Henderson had 
called, tentatively, for a 50 per cent 
cut in new models, all at once. Knud- 
sen had said 20 per cent—maybe more. 
The two got together with auto makers 
and were reported to have reached a 
compromise, though the terms were 
withheld. Figures showed 609,413 
passenger cars sold last May, the high- 
est monthly record. The OPM called 
on dealers in junked cars to strip them 
promptly and prepare the bodies and 
engine blocks for scrapping. They 
handle about 2,500,000 cars a year, 
and one car contains enough scrap for 
a light cannon. 

Three important defense materials 
were involved by deyelopments in the 
Far East—tin, rubber and silk. OPM 
cut the August allowance of rubber 
consumption 28 per cent under the 
June figures. Can manufacturers were 
given a preference over other civilian 
demands for tinplate in order that 
the current crop may be packed. A 
fixed price of 50 cents a pound for the 
metal was hinted. As for silk, it 
stopped» coming when trade relations 
with Japan were interrupted, for 
Japan supplied 93 per cent of our silk. 
Stocks were frozen and a price ceiling 
was set on current supplies. 

In the meantime, the Administration 
seemed to be winning its fight to pre- 
serye the first arm of defense—a 
trained army, which the President 





NATIONAL 





Berryman in The Washington Star 


All Out of Step But “Our Bob” 


said would disintegrate unless selec- 
tees are retained in service. A favor- 
able majority of two to one was seen 
in the Senate after the Military Affairs 
Committee, with Chairman Reynolds 
alone dissenting, recommended a dec- 
laration that the national interest-was 
imperiled. This would give the Presi- 
dent the necessary power to retain 
Selectees, Guardsmen and Reserves 
more than one year. 


==) 
Congress: Wheeler Stars 


Most important grist coming to the 
congressional mill during the week 
was the tax bill to raise an extra 
$3,529,000,000 (see page 3). The most 
controversial measure was the one to 
retain the draftees beyond their one 
year of service (col. 1). But the most 
dramatic matter, tingling with human 
interest, was the defense of himself 
before the Senate by Senator Wheeler 
of Montana. 

The Senator had mailed out under 
his frank a million post cards bearing 
anti-war sentiments from speeches by 
the President and others, with the 
suggestion that the recipients “write 
their senators and congressmen re- 
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Wheeler Won “Battle of the Cards” 





garding their views.” A few of these 
having reached soldiers in camps at 
the time the question of the extension 
of their service was up, Secretary of 
War Stimson charged their effect was 
to impair discipline, and that the ac- 
tion came “very near the line of sub- 
versive activities ... if not treason.” 
Even the President commented that 
the Senator had gone “too far.” 


Senator Wheeler explained that the 
cards were ordered by himself and 
mailed by the America First Com- 
mittee to addresses on a commercial 
mailing list; that they were not meant 
for soldiers, and that only three, as 
far as he had learned, came into 
soldiers’ hands. The Senator based his 
defense on the right of free speech 
and declared he would continue his 
efforts to keep the country out of war. 
“If that be ‘near treason’,” he conclud- 
ed, “then I say, make the most of it.” 

In a statement to the press follow- 
ing Secretary Stimson’s charge, Sena- 
tor Wheeler indicated that he had 
sent some of the cards to lists that 
he had obtained from Emil Hurija, 
publisher of Pathfinder Magazine. Mr. 
Hurja explained that the Pathfinder 
maintains a commercial addressing 
department, with a stock of some 
5,000,000 names and addresses on 
stencils. From this stock, a quantity 
of cards were addressed to Senator 
Wheeler’s order, but in no case were 
subscribers of Pathfinder included in 
the mailing. 

No fewer than 11 Senators spoke in 
support of Senator Wheeler, witness- 
ing his character, courage and ability. 
Warmest in praise was Senator John- 
son of California, who shouted: “I 
stand with you. If you must go to a 
concentration camp I'll go with you, 
and there will be two of us, at least.” 
Democratic Leader Barkley spoke of 
the abuse of the senatorial franking 
privilege, but admitted that such abuse 
was very general. The spirited defense 
brought a prompt apology from Secre- 
tary Stimson, who admitted he had 
made his charge “on the basis of in- 
complete evidence.” Senator Wheeler 
remarked that it was “a very decent 
thing for him to do”—thereby closing 
the “battle of the cards.” 

Meanwhile, it looked like an easy 
win for the draft extension measure 
in both the Senate and House. Con- 
gressional feeling on the subject had 
been greatly changed by the serious 
developments in the Far East. Senator 
Thomas, of Utah, opened the Adminis- 
tration’s drive for swift passage of the 
measure by declaring that Germany’s 
military might had multiplied nearly 
five times since the start of the war. 
Senators Wheeler, Nye and Clark 
spoke for opponents of the measure, 
warning of the voters’ wrath at the 
next election if service extension is 
passed. House Speaker Rayburn said 
that increasing support, due to “events 
abroad,” indicated early House ap- 
proval. 

Chairman Doughton, in presenting 
























































































































the tax bill of the Ways and Means 
Committee, warned the House that 
another bill may be expected for 1942 
which “may broaden the base and 
provide a general consumption tax.” 
Finding sentiment strong against a 
mandatory joint income tax return by 
husband and wife, the Committee 
agreed to modify its proposed “gag 
rule” to permit a separate vote on 
this feature. 


Labor: Defense Walkouts 


On the Labor front last week Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations rest- 
ed while the rival American Federa- 
tion of Labor instituted three short- 
lived strikes disrupting work on an es- 
timated $160,000,000 worth of defense 
contracts. These major walkouts, di- 
rectly involving 11,600 workers and 
affecting more than 200,000 others oc- 
curred at: 

Key West, Fla.—Construction work 
on naval submarine and air bases and 
a Navy housing project came to a 
standstill as the result of a strike for 
higher hourly wages (from 40 to 62% 
cents) begun by 800 AFL laborers who 
were joined, in sympathy, by 600 AFL 
affiliated carpenters, painters and 
plumbers. Settled by mediation. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The truck men de- 
livering ice to the water coolers for 
construction crews were accused of 
loitering on the job, and discharged. 
At_ once officials of their local, and 
AFL Building Laborers and Hod 
Carriers Union, called a_ general 
strike on the project, which was the 
erection of an $89,000,000 small arms 
munitions plant. Settled. 

New York City—A_ jurisdictional 
dispute between an AFL local and the 
Consolidated Edison Co. resulted in 
the biggest strike in the electrical in- 
dustry since 1907, and one which 
threatened to cripple all building 
trades in the New York area, involv- 
ing some 250,000 workers. In addition 
to freezing 800 construction jobs in 
New York City, this general walkout 
seriously affected work on a $70,000,- 
000 defense project at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. Settlement loomed. 


Americana— 
News: The Washington, D. C., post- 
master has announced that dogs’ 


appetites for the Capital’s postmen 
is about normal for the season, with 
16 carriers bitten since June 1. 
Burned Up: More tempers than fires 
blazed in Newark recently when a 
practical joker broke loose in the New 


Jersey city, summoning dozens of 
firemen, undertakers, moving vans, 


and taxis to wrathful victims’ homes. 


* * . 


Absent-minded: An Illinois tourist 
drove away from a Virginia service 
station, leaving his wife. Thirty miles 
away, when he discovered she was 
missing, police found him worrying 
over the possibility she had been 
thrown from the car. 





PATHFINDER 








WAR ABROAD 





Orient: Calling Trump? 


General Raishiro Sumita, who drew 
up the occupation agreement for 
French Indo-China’s Governor Gen- 
eral Adm. Jean Decoux to sign, landed 
at Saigon airport in a French plane 
escorted by three Japanese bombers. 
As Sumita entered Indo-China’s capi- 
tal, Japanese warships had already 
taken over Camranh Bay naval base. 
Transports began unloading troops 
and 1,900 army trucks at Saigon, 600 
miles from Singapore. Some 8,000 
troops pushed on to Cambodia, the 
province which borders Thailand. 

If Japan was trying a finesse in the 
Far East, America, Britain and the 
Dutch East Indies immediately went 
up with higher cards. In the next 





Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 


“Itchy Fingers” Have to Grab Something 


round, it seemed plain, trump would 
have to be called. In rapid order: 

e The United States froze Jap- 
anese credits and put license restric- 
tions on Japanese trade. The Philip- 
pine Army was incorporated into the 
U. S. Army, and Hawaii was ordered 
to “alert status” (see page 4). 

e Britain froze Japanese credits 
and denounced her commercial treat- 
ies with Japan—steps followed by 
Canada, South Africa and India. New 
Zealand gave notice that trade treat- 
ies would be cancelled and Australia 
prepared “to take steps.” 

® The Dutch East Indies, coveted 
treasure trove of industrial wealth, 
suspended all monetary and commer- 
cial dealings with Japan—including 
their agreement to sell Japan 1,800,000 
tons of oil annually. 

The Japanese met these steps in 
kind, and it was reported in Shanghai 
that customs had been ordered to re- 
fuse permits for British and Ameri- 
can exports. Finance Minister Mata- 
sune Ogura soothed the jittery Japa- 
nese by assuring them that “plans 
have been formulated” to cushion 
Japan against trade reprisals. He 








added: “The primary thing to do is 
to push ahead with the construction 
of a greater East Asia self-sufficiency, 
co-prosperity sphere.” 

But Japan was nervous and indi 
cated by its plummeting stock market 
and coy official hints that Japan’s 
reprisals would be “elastic” if we 
would stretch a point here and there. 
Japan has reason for this wish. Japan 
imports all but 11 per cent of her oi! 
and most of her iron, copper, lead, tin, 
zine, rubber, cotton and wool—al! 
war-essential. British economic ex- 
perts believe a real trade embargo 
would strangle Japan in six months. 

But with the new army and navy 
running Premier Prince Konoye’s new 
cabinet, most observers doubt that 
Japan could halt, if she would, he: 
forward momentum. The Japanese 
Army newspaper said the next step 
would be to cut the Burma Road. Al! 
the same time Chungking reported 
Japan also opportunistically ready to 
leap into Siberia if Russia weakens. 
Japan has 17 divisions in Manchuria 
and Korea, these sources say. China 
was reported pledged to fight with 
Russia in event of a Japanese attack. 


Meantime, Chungking, which had 
called President Roosevelt’s exposi- 


tion of his former “appeasement” pro- 
gram toward Japan “cruel,” wel- 
comed the American freezing order as 
“the end of American appeasement.” 
In Japan, Premier Konoye declared 
Japan would take “swift action” to 
“proceed on a historic renovation of 
its policies from an entirely new stand- 
point.” Part of the “swift action” may 
have been the near-miss bombing dam- 
aging the U. S. gunboat Tutuila and the 
American Embassy at Chungking. 





... Russian Washout? 


“The blitzkrieg is a washout,” de- 
clared Russia’s press spokesman, 
Vice Commissar S. A. Lozovsky. “The 
Russo-German front is a gigantic, con- 
tinuous Verdun.” Midway through the 
sixth week of the war, the Russian 
communique stated: “The enemy of- 
fensive in these directions (Smolensk 
and Zhitomir) is breaking against the 
firmness and stubbornness of our 
troops. In some places our troops have 
passed to energetic counter-attacks.” 
Within four days the Russians fe- 
ported smashing six German divisions. 

German statements made almost di- 
rectly opposite claims—but with reser- 
vations. From Hitler’s headquarters, 
a High Command communique de- 
clared: “The battle of Smolensk (on 
the road to Moscow) is drawing to a 
successful conclusion.” But the Ger- 
mans were complaining of “bad 
roads,” of “extremely ferocious” Rus- 
sian counter attacks, Voelkischer 
Beobachter, Hitler’s own newspaper, 
declared Germany’s offensive “needs 
time to ripen.” Germans were told not 
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io worry about failure of their-troops 
io make large advances because en- 
circling movements were being carried 
out With the objective “of smashing 
the enemy.” 

On the 39th day of the battle in the 
west, France asked for an armistice. 
But on the 39th day of the Russian 
war, the blitzkrieg had apparently 
viven way to a gigantic melee on a 
tremendous front. The Russians 
claimed so far the Germans had lost 
1.500,000 men, 3,000 planes and 5,000 
tanks. They declared that six air raids 
on Moscow had been failures, and 
scouted German claims to be within 
4) miles of Leningrad. Sir Gerald 
Campbell, British information chief in 
\{merica, apparently with the best 
figures from London, declared Ger- 
many had lost 600,000 men to Russia’s 
1.000.000. 





. . : 
... Britain: Wary Optimism 
Winston Churchill’s speeches are a 
sood index to Britain’s feelings about 
the war. In his latest review before 
Commons he was confident, but wary. 


He described “temptations to opti- 
mism.” There were four. “Mighty 


Russia, so treacherously assaulted, has 
struck back with magnificent strength 
and courage. . The United States, 
the greatest single power, is giving 
us aid on a gigantic scale and is ad- 
vancing in rising wrath and convic- 
tion to the very verge of war. 

German air superiority has been bro- 
ken. . . . The Battle of the Atlantic 
is moving progressively in our favor.” 

But Churchill warned that “it would 
be madness” to expect Russia or Amer- 
ica to win the war for Britain. “The 
invasion ‘season is at hand,” he said, 
idding that all the armed forces were 
warned “to be at concert pitch” by 
September 1. 

To prepare against any invasion 
Hitler might plan this year, the army 
and 1,000,000 Home Guards have been 
engaged in tremendous war games for 
weeks. Another 3,000,000 men and 
women have been called up in the 
“war work draft” for labor service 
selection to begin August 2. Meantime, 
for the first time the R. A. F. men- 
tioned using American-built Flying 
Fortresses, to attack the battleship 
(;neisenau at Brest from a “fantastic” 
height. Flying Fortresses may have 
ilso been used to attack Berlin in the 
first raid in two months, from “seven 
niles up.” The Germans also made 
their first raid in months on London. 

Finland broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Britain, giving as her rea- 
son that Finland was now allied with 
Germany. Saying “the Finns took the 
first step,” Britain was reported con- 
sidering a declaration of war on Fin- 
land, while the RAF bombed Petsamo. 

Meanwhile, around the Mediterra- 
nean and in the Middle East, the war 
continued to be principally a waiting 
war. In a motor torpedo-boat and 
attack on Malta, the 
iltalians claimed to have hit eight 
british ships. Britain said 17 of the 
small craft were destroyed and the 
ittack thwarted. 








BUSINESS, FARM 





Cost of Living 


Those who advocate complacency 
as a means of thwarting the High Cost 
of Living, on the theory that what 
you don’t fear can’t hurt you, will 
find no advocate in Leon Henderson, 
head of OPACS. The Defense Price 
Administrator said recently: “We will 
deceive ourselves if we believe that 
the cost of living will level off short- 
ly and everything will be all right. 
Costs of and prices of many consumer 
items have already risen at the whole- 
sale level—it is only a question of 
time lag when they will hit the pocket- 
book.” 

Amply 


supporting that statement 





Random Statistics 


O wonder pigweed spreads so 
L fast. lowa State College botan- 
ists estimate that it produces 117,400 
seeds per plant ...e@ There is one 
chaplain for each 1,250 of the total 
personnel of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, as fixed by law ...e Less 
than nine million boxes of grape- 
fruit were produced in 1925; in 1940 
more than 40 million were produced 
...@ There are between 325,000 and 
350,000 colonies of bees in California 
which produce a yearly average of 
15,000,000 pounds of honey ... e 
The 176,000,000 acres of National 
Forest provide within their area 
2,300 public camp grounds, 572 pic- 
nic areas, 1,381 additional develop- 
ments with both camping and pic- 
nicking facilities, 201 swimming 
areas and 254 winter sports sites. 
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is the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
weekly index of wholesale prices, 
which in the third week of June 


reached its highest point since the be- 
ginning of the war. Moreover, the 
BLS index of 28 sensitive commodi- 
ties, calculated to July 3, reveals that 
foodstuffs have risen 35.7 points since 
January 27 of this year. A 3.4 per cent 
rise in the cost of living in the last three 
months was said by Administration 
officials to be one of the major causes 
of President Roosevelt’s special mes- 
sage to Congress (see page 4). 
Similarly, the cost of living index 
for wage earners issued by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
in New York shows a gain of nearly 
5.4 per cent since August, 1939. How- 
ever, those who insist upon finding 
some note of optimism in all things 
may take comfort_in the thought that 
the highest current cost of living in- 
dex is still more than 11 per cent un- 
der that of “prosperity year,” 1929. 





Farm Workers 


That old ditty about “How are 
you goin’ to keep ’em down on the 
farm” is due for a revival. At the 
very moment when the American 


farmer needs al] the hands he can get 
to convert his crops and other prod- 
ucts into the largest cash income since 
1929 (estimated by Department of 
Agriculture af$10,700,000,000), nation- 
al defense has created the greatest 
shortage of farm labor in 11 years. 

Although the general level of farm 
wage rates has reached an 11-year 
peak, with hired hands receiving 24 
per cent more pay than at harvest 
time last year, the wages offered in 
defense manufacture are sufficiently 
greater to effect an increasing unbal- 
ance in the urban-rural labor ratio 
at the farmer’s expense. This is sharp- 
ly brought out in areas of marked in- 
dustrial activity, such as Michigan, 
where the supply of available farm 
workers is less than 50 per cent of 
normal. This figure for the entire 
U. S. is 67 per cent, compared with 
88 per cent last year. 

Next to defense industry, the draft 
has taken the largest number of men 
from the nation’s farms. (Last week 
the commander at Ft. Sheridan, UL, 
granted a 30-day furlough to one se- 
lectee from Azalia, Mich., after his 
neighbors at home pleaded he owned 
and operated the only threshing ma- 
chines in the community.) Meanwhile, 
according to Agricultural Marketing 
Service, “old men are coming out of 
retirement to take over again the 
active management of many farms. 
By their side school boys now work 
and ‘farmerettes,’ old and young, are 
again appearing on the scene,” 
oo 


Building Boom 

Disappearing from roadside bill- 
boards advertising new dwellings are 
the down-payment signs. Prospects 
will learn money details when they 
talk with the man in the “Sample 
House.” The reason is that prices of 
new homes have climbed in the past 
few weeks from 10 to 15 per cent 
over the average for the last spring, 
due to rising material costs and ad- 
vancing wages. Defense construction, 
particularly of low-cost housing, is 
causing a building materials shortage 
of almost priority proportions, seri- 
ously affecting private builders. 

As yet, however, there are no seri- 
ous signs of the nation’s building 
boom leveling off. A nation-wide con- 
struction survey just completed by 
the Labor Department shows the first 
half of 1941 to have enjoyed a 32 per 
cent greater building permit valuation 
than the equivalent period of last year. 
June permits for new residential con- 
struction alone, issued in the 2,114 
reporting cities, will provide 38,098 
dwelling units or six per cent more 
than in the previous month and 47 per 
cent greater than those reported in 
June, 1940. Of an estimated 625,000 
residences to be built during the next 
12 months, however, 525,000 will be 
defense projects. 
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NATIONAL 


To open an “employment bottle- 
neck,” the War, Navy and Commerce 
Departments have askedestates to co- 
operate in providing “delayed birth 
certificates” for native-born potential 
defense workers. Many states did not 
supply birth certificates when these 
workers were born, but certificates 
are frequently required for proof of 
citizenship. Hospital records, family 
Bibles, insurance records, etc., will be 
evidence. .. © With charter members 
in 18 states, a Loyal Americans of 
German Descent Society has been or- 
ganized. Address is 285 Madison Ave., 
New York, and president is Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr... @ Sidney Hillman, as- 
sociate director of OPM, asked air- 
craft and other defense factories to 
hire and train women workers. Con- 
solidated Aircraft’s President Reuben 
Fleet announced his company would 
train and hire 400 women to build 
bombers. @ War Department ex- 
pects to erect a $35,000,000 building 
in Virginia, across the Potomac from 
Washington, to house all 30,000 of its 
office workers now scattered through 
17 buildings... @ Tire manufacturers 
raised retail prices 2.4 per cent with 
the approval of Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson, who said increased 
costs justified the raise. 


+ o 


DEFENSE 


Army Signal Corps wants 500 men 
with training in electronic physics to 
enlist as second lieutenants to operate 
new, secret air-raid “sentries.” Re- 
quirements: age 21 to 36, unmarried, 
no dependents, college degree or 
equivalent in electrical engineering or 
physics. . . @ Charleston Navy Yard 
launched the _ 1,700-ton destroyer 
Corry, named in honor of Lt. Comdr. 
W. M. Corry, who burned to death in 
1920 trying to rescue a fellow flyer 
from a blazing plane... @ The Army 
has created five Air Support Com- 
mands to work in support of ground 
troops. They will use observation, 
light bomber, dive bomber, photo- 
graphic, glider and troop transport 
planes. Commanders of the five 
groups, from first to fifth: Col. William 
E. Kepner, Brig. Gen. John B. Brooks, 
Col. Asa N. Duncan, Col. Robert C. 
Candee, Brig. Gen. Junius W. Jones. 

. @ First of 500,000 troops, equal 
the number used in the 1918 Meuse- 
Argonne offensive, moved into Louisi- 
ana for war games. 


STATES & CITIES 
Accepting Mayor Frank Hague’s 


challenge that he should take over the 
Democratic leadership of New Jersey, 
Gov. Charles Edison:condemned “one- 
man rule” and declared before a Dem- 
ocraticrally that“Thesmartest politics 
is good government.” The Jersey City 
boss and Gov. Edison broke over 





International 


Edison Condemned “‘One-Man Rule’ 


Edison-backed legislation to settle tax 


claims against railroads. The Gov- 
ernor asserted that the taxes had 
thrown four railroads into’ bank- 


ruptey. . . @ Gov. Eugene Talmadge 
of Georgia, in the midst of his cam- 
paign to oust “furriners” (non-Georg- 
ians) from the state school system, 
also rejected “furrin” time, turning 
down a personal appeal from Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt to establish daylight 
saving time in eastern Georgia as a 
defense measure... @® New York City 
Republicans have endorsed Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia for a third term 
on a fusion slate. District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey declared he would 
not be a candidate for re-election. 
e Already installed at Grand 
Coulee Dam, Washington, the world’s 
biggest electrical generator with a 
capacity of 108,000 kilowatts, will go 
into service in August, after tests. It 
is the first of three identical units. 
PEOPLE 

Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, 
whose first major vote in Congress 
was for declaration of war on Ger- 
many, succeeds Senator Walter George 
of Georgia as chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Sen- 
ator George transferred to chairman- 
ship of the Finance Committee ... © 
The Duke of Kent visited Canada 
by plane to inspect the Commonwealth 


“America First” Contest 


Announcement of prize winners 
in the “America First” Contest will 
be further delayed for several weeks 


because of tied solutions which must 
be broken. The Judges expect to 
make known the final awards by 
September 1.—Ed. 





PATHFINDER 


Air Training plan... ® Prince Car), »; 
Sweden, will arrive in the U. S. aboar, 
the Army transport West Point, whic}, 
returns from Lisbon with Americ; 

consuls ousted from Axis territory . 

@ Henry Ford, celebrating his 78)} 
birthday, declared “This war is brings 
ing the people of the world togeth:; 
as never before. The new world js 
surging up from below. And it wi!! 
be filled with opportunity for eve: 

body who can stop looking backwari.” 


* * . 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


Railroads have asked the Nation.\| 
Railway Mediation Board to mediat. 
their dispute with the “Big Five” op: 
ating Brotherhoods over changes of 
the rules governing working condi 
tions and wages. The Brotherhoods 
have rejected the railroads’ propose: 
changes. The railroads are still neg 
tiating with non-operating unio 
over their demands for a 30-cents-pe 
hour wage increase, which the road 
are resisting ...@ With the launch 
ing of the Stella Lykes, 9,398-ton C-! 
type freighter at Bethlehem Ship Co. 
Staten Island yard, the Maritime Con 
mission completes the 100th ship in its 
long range program calling for 50) 
ships in 10 years. 


AMERICAS 


Evidence of German “nerve war” 
against the United States in South 
America continues. . . ® Protesting 
Bolivia’s expulsion of German Min- 
ister Ernst Wendler for conspiring 
with Maj. Elias Belmonte, Bolivian 
air attache in Berlin, to set up a pro- 
German government, Berlin declared 
the note implicating Belmonte was «a 
“forgery” by a “third power” (the 
U. S.) . . © Germany sent copies of 
the protest to all South American 
nations. Bolivia replied by arresting 
the German consul at Cochabamba. 
... ® Argentina returned to the Ger 
man Embassy at Buenos Aires a 500- 
pound radio transmitter, seized as it 
was being smuggled into the country 
as “diplomatic baggage.” But the trans 
mitter, though ‘“dipomatically im 
mune,” must be re-exported or destroy 
ed... @ Gen. Franco, Spanish dictator, 
issued a call to all Latin American gov- 
ernments to join the German “crusade” 
against Communism... ®@ The Peru- 
vian-Ecuadorian war ended after me 
diation by Argentina, Brazil and the 
U. S. 


FOREIGN 

Russia has signed a peace treaty 
with Poland, scrapping the 1939 Ger- 
man-Russian partition of Poland, and 
freeing 300,000 Polish war prisoners. 
The Poles are to form a Polish army 
to fight under the Russian general 
staff, on which Poland will be repre- 
sented ... ©@ Switzerland celebrated 
the 650th anniversary of her inde- 
pendence on July 31... © Wholesale 
prices in Europe have risen an aver- 
age of 30 per cent since the war began, 
a League of Nations statistical report 
says, except in Germany, where rigid 
controls have kept increases to “only 
five per cent. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Insect Air Express 


[t is well known that certain insects 
are persistent or powerful fliers, 
traveling long distances by air. But 
other insects whose flying powers are 
small, or even nil (such as caterpil- 
lars), make extensive use of their own 
air express—winds and warm air 
currents that take them to high alti- 
tudes and far distances. 

One of the most learned students of 
these aerial insect movements is Dr. 
E. Porter Felt, former New York State 
Entomologist. Long ago Dr. Felt’s 
studies atop the State Education 
Building at Albany convinced him that 
many supposedly earth-bound insects, 
such as the potato beetle, make exten- 
sive aerial excursions. Recently he has 
moved his investigations to New 
York’s highest spire, the Empire State 
suilding. 

Within a few weeks Dr. Felt has 
collected more than 30 varieties of 
insects atop the Empire State’s 1,200- 
foot tower. They include a praying 
mantis, Japanese beetles (which in 
warm weather form swarms that are 
frequently caught up by rising cur- 
rents and spread far abroad), lady- 
bugs, the wood-eating carpenter ant, 
willow-leaf beetles, squash bugs, and 
many others. 

Dr. Felt points out that boll weevils 
have been known to travel 100 miles 
by air to infest new areas. He believes 
that insect quarantines cannot be 
made thoroughly effective until more 
is known about insect air travel... 
and collecting insects on high build- 
ings is a good guide, he feels. Atop 
the Albany Education Building he 
caught more than 1,000 species. The 
same number, he thinks, can readily 
be taken on the higher Empire State 
Tower. 





Kanex: Sweet Production 


Though America has a sweet tooth, 
sugar production frequently gives 
farmers, manufacturers and Govern- 
ment a headache, if not a toothache. 
Cane sugar and beet sugar fight each 
other for markets. Not only is sugar 
grown on the mainland, largely in 
Louisiana, where some acres have 
been planted to it for 150 years, but in 
the Territory of Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico. Good neighbor 
Cuba constantly clamors for a bigger 
share in the U. S. sugar bowl. 

Now a new potential market for 
sugar cane growers has been opened 
up by the Agriculture Department and 
Louisiana sugar planters. Cane fiber, 
they say, is the basis for a new and 
useful plastic, “kanex.” The basic re- 
search was done by Dr. F. J. Lynch, 
chemist now in charge of the Govern- 
ment’s Regional Research Laboratory 
at New Orleans. 

A tremendous amount of cane fiber 
is left after the stalks have been 





crushed to extract the juice. (There 
is an average of 20 to 22 tons of fiber 
to an acre of sugar cane.) This waste 
fiber, or bagasse, at present finds some 
use in wallboard manufacture, about 
175,000 tons a year. So in Louisiana 
alone, with 563,000 acres of sugar land, 
tremendous quantities of bagasse have 
gone to waste. 

In Dr. Lynch’s process, bagasse is 
dried, ground to powder and treated 
with chemicals to produce a granu- 
lated product. Heated in steel molds 
under pressure and sprayed into forms, 
it emerges as a polished, jet-black 
plastic which is unbreakable under 
heavy impacts and which withstands 
bending strains of 13,000 pounds. Acid 
resistant, a non-conductor of heat and 
electricity and practically fire-proof, 
it can be used in gears, in sheets as 
roofing material, for bodies and fen- 
ders, for furniture, buttons, or in 
dozens of other ways. One sweet 
characteristic of the new bagasse plas- 
tic is that it is a by-product on which 
transportation costs can be shaved. 
Since sugar cane must be sent to the 
mill anyway to have the juice extract- 
ed, bagasse gets a “free ride” to the 
processing plant. 





Chicago vs. Syphilis 

Four years ago the American public, 
prodded by U. S. Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran, decided to take syph- 
ilis off the bated-breath standard and 
fight the disease openly. No city 
waded into the campaign as two-fist- 
edly as Chicago, whose publicity-wise 
Health Commissioner Herman N. 


Bundesen is a master of healthful 
whoop-de-do. 

The U. S. Public Health Service sent 
Dr. Oliver C. Wenger, one of its fore- 
most syphilologists, to aid in the cam- 
paign. Dr. Bundesen franked 1,500,000 





” International 


Bundesen Directed Chicago’s Campaign 








Science Facts 


HE sun has been brought to 

within 1,000,000 miles of earth 
—by the Hayden Planetarium of 
New York. A mirror-and-telescope 
arrangement reflects and enlarges 
the image of the sun within the 
planetarium, the mirror constantly 
turning to reflect the 20-foot sun on 
the same spot in the dome. The sun 
subtends an are of half a degree 
which means 720 of them could be 
placed edge to edge around the hor- 
izon to fill the circle. The enlarged 
sun covers 35 degrees ...@ A liquid 
driven at high pressure may punc- 
ture human flesh like a bullet. Fine 
oil sprays from injection valves un- 
der pressures of 5,000 pounds, for 
example, can cause extremely dan- 
gerous wounds ...e@ The sudden 
expansion of liquid carbon dioxide 
results in the fall of “artificial snow” 
which contains no moisture. Com- 
mercial Dry Ice is this “snow” com- 
pressed into solid blocks. 








letters to heads of Chicago families, 
asking them to take Board of Health 
blood tests. As a result, needles were 
jabbed into a million arms, and 56,000 
new cases of syphilis were spotted. 
Unreported cases of syphilis in Chi- 
cago became almost as rare as dis- 
cussion of it used to be in the hush- 
hush decades, 

Recently the Public Health Service 
and the city Board of Health released 
a study of the results of the campaign, 
based on 1,038,142 tests and what Dr. 
Parran called “the best statistical data 
available from mass blood testing.” 
It proved that publicity plus good 
medical practice gets results. 

The annual attack rate, based on 
primary and secondary syphilis pa- 
tients admitted to treatment, had de- 
creased from eight to five per 10,000 
of general population between 1937 
and 1939, Dr. Wenger said. “But the 
most striking fact is that the greatest 
reductions occurred in the age groups 
where the syphilis attack rate is 
known to be the highest, i. e., between 
the ages of 20 and 30. The largest 
decrease from the first to the third 
survey year occurred between the 
ages of 20 and 24 for both white and 
colored, being 61 per cent for white 
and 50 per cent for colored.” 

Free examinations, free drugs, free 
treatment and mass methods have aid- 
ed in Chicago’s remarkable showing. 


Radio Alarm 


In New York City the Radio Corp. 
of America demonstrated to Mayor 
LaGuardia, Civilian Defense Com- 
missioner, a new radio alarm de- 
vice. Used in fire stations or raid 
warden headquarters, or in homes 
where special attachments to radio 
sets have been installed, the “alert 
receiver” will broadcast alarms from 
a central control station no matter 
whether the receiving set is turned 
on or off. Thus alarms or official 
orders can either break into other 
broadcasts, or sound when the set is 
silent. 





















































































































































































































RELIGION and SOCIETY 





First Army Chapel 


Ever since George Washington’s 
time the United States has emphasized 
the dedication of its military person- 
nel to an observance of religious cus- 
toms. On Sunday, July 27, the nation 
took another important step along the 
path from Valley Forge by dedicating 
for the use of its armed forces the first 
of 555 identical white frame chapels 
now under construction in troop cen- 
ters. This was the Arlington (Va.) 
tantonment chapel, the gabled roof 
and spire of which may be seen from 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

In the grove of apple trees surround- 
ing “this typical small-town church” 
an impressive military and religious 
ceremony was held; in which the 
United States Army Band and troops 
of the Washington Provisional Bri- 
gade took part. Officiating in white 
dress uniform was Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, who opened 
the chapel for inspection by snipping 
the band of colored ribbons stretched 
across its entrance. 

In his dedication speech the Chief 
of Staff declared that “with the ac- 
ceptance of the first of the field 
chapels for the emergency Army we 
pass another milestone in the building 
up of a great military force, and I 
hope for the maintenance of peace. 
We have built barracks and _ hospi- 
tals, recreation centers and munition 
plants, but the picture could not ap- 
proach completion without chapels 
for the religious welfare of our young 
Army.” 


Seventh-Day Adventists 


And this gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world for 
a witness unto all nations; and then 
shall the end come, Matthew 24:14. 





That the end of the. world is at hand 
becomes easier to believe with each 
recital of the war news. But if life 
as we know it is headed for such a 
final blackout, whether it comes next 
week, next year, or while you are 
reading this, there are at least 500,000 
individuals who will be neither sur- 
prised nor unprepared. They are mem- 
bers of the steadily growing religious 
family of Seventh-Day Adventists, 
who live in perpetual awareness of 
the second coming of Christ. 

A recent report on the Seventh-Day 
Adventist movement, prepared by H. 
E. Rogers, reveals that this world- 
wide order, which was founded in New 
England in 1844, has enjoyed a par- 
ticularly brisk expansion in the past 
few years. At present its 510,571 mem- 
bers maintain 4,254 churches, 306 mis- 
sion fields and 518 institutions, includ- 
ing 252 schools and colleges, 86 sani- 
tariums and 79 publishing houses. 
Total contributions for 1939 amount- 
ed to 13'% million dollars. All mem- 
bers tithe, keep the seventh day (Satur- 








Sermonette 


E as a nation today are facing 
the expression of materialism 
in its worst form. It is a matter that 
concerns not only the church but us 
as a people. Whether we want it 
or not, there is the possibility that 
the United States is going to be ask- 
ed to go down to hell. We may not 
want to do it. But we must go into 
this thing with Christ or it’s going 
to be our destruction also. We need 
Christ today to come to us into our 
life and into our beings. It is a tre- 
mendous experience for us. 

Rey. Leopold Kroll, 

Episcopal Bishop of Liberia 








day) holy, refrain from the use of 
tobacco and alcohol and, with the 
exception of a few who eat “clean” 
meats, are vegetarians. They preach the 
“gospel of the kingdom” in more than 
800 different idioms. 

The sect is an outgrowth of the 
earlier Adventist movement, first -pro- 
claimed in America by William Miller 
in 1831, which had looked to 1844 as 
the year of Christ’s second coming 
and hence the end of the world. The 
Seventh-Day Adventists set no calen- 
dar time for this event but live as if 
tomorrow were Judgment Day. Ac- 
cording to their doctrine, however, 
that last judgment will not banish the 
wicked to a Hell of eternal torment. 
Instead, their belief in “the mortal 
nature of man,” while envisioning 
everlasting and Heavenly life for the 
good, contemplates for evil-doers only 
the non-consciousness of continuing 
death. For the unrighteous, Gabriel 
will trumpet in vain. 





Service Morale 


Not long ago military morale was 
a matter of saluting, of flying flags, of 
singing on the march while the bands 
played the rhythms of “tramp, tramp, 
tramp .. .” Today soldier morale 
is both a great deal more than that 
and a little bit less: more, because 
living itself is more complicated; less, 
because as part-payment for mechani- 
zation the Army traded its inspiring 
march rhythms for the staccato roar 
of blitz buggies. 

In the U, S. Army the important job 
of keeping spirits “up and at ’em” has 
recently been made the special duty 
of a new branch presided over by 
Brig. Gen. James A. Ulio. This is the 
Morale Branch, established by the 
War Department on March 14, to func- 
tion under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Chief of Staff. It began a 
full schedule of operations last month, 
working in close cooperation with the 
Joint Army and Navy Committee on 
Welfare and Recreation (named by 
Secretaries Stimson and Knox of the 
War and Navy Departments) and 
Federal Security Administrator Mc- 


Se 
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Nutt, in his capacity as coordinator \: 
health and related defense activitic. 
Some idea of the wide scope 
activities carried on by this newes: 
Army branch is conveyed in the f: 
lowing partial-lisf of its department: 
the Army motion picture servic: 
amateur dramatics, music, athletic 
post exchanges (the soldier’s cros 
roads store), service clubs, day roon 
(troops at permanent posts have 
day room for each company for read 
ing, letter writing, etc.), library ser, 
ice, camp publications, guest house: 
(now provided for parents and oth: 
visitors in each camp where 10,00) 
or more troops are stationed), recr: 
ational areas (30 large week-end 
camps, accommodating 500 to 1,000 
men each, are in operation or hav: 
been projected), and civilian coopera 
tion (in the matter of providing volun 
teer recreational facilities within 
towns and cities near large concentra 

tions of troops). 

Right now the most important jo! 
of the Morale Branch is aiding in th: 
smooth assimilation of new men int: 
Uncle Sam’s new Army, a tough task 
considering the differences in educa 
tion, intelligence, ability, racial char 
acteristics, religion, philosophy and 
physical development obtaining in any 
large group of men. “In this, as in all 
other morale activities,” according to 
General Ulio, “the principle aim is to 
strengthen the will and ability of the 
soldier to perform his military duties. 
The Army’s first obligation is to quali- 


fy men to fight for their country.” 
——_-- 2 


Peace in the Berkshires 


Always well attended, the Williams- 
town (Mass.) Institute of Human Re- 
lations, to be held at Williams College 
August 24 to 29 under the sponsorship 
of the National Conference of Christ- 
ians and Jews, is expected to draw its 
largest gathering this year. Reason: 
outstanding religious leaders, educa- 
tors, and representatives of labor, 
youth and _ business organizations 
from every section of the country will 
conduct “the first national educational! 
forum on the principles and problems 


of the coming peace.” 
—_—_—_—_—_—— > oe — 


Briefs 


q As a precautionary measure, the 
foreign staff of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in Japan has been ordered 
on an immediate temporary furlough. 


@ Because Richard Wagner’s “Lo- 
hengrin” is regarded by Catholic pre- 
lates as typical of “the great compos- 
er’s pagan point of .view,” churches 
in the Cleveland diocese are dropping 
the custom of playing that opera’s 
“wedding march.” 


q Adolph Hitler has banned the 
practice of Christian Science in Ger- 
many. As reported by Dienst aus 
Deutschland, his order read: “The 
sect of Christian Science is forbidden 
in all German territory immediately. 
The prohibition is based on an order 
of the Reich president for the protec- 
tion of the people.” 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





How do the net proceeds of the 1941 
Infantile Paralysis drive compare with the 
1940 total? 


e The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis recently announced 
that the 1941 total net proceeds from 
the President’s birthday celebrations 
exceed the 1940 figure by 49 per cent. 
The 1941 total was $2,104,460, and the 
1940 total, $1,407,245. This year’s total, 
the highest in the history of the Found- 
ation, has been divided as follows: $1,- 
96,865 sent to state and local chapters 
of the Foundation for local relief of 
those stricken with the disease, and 
$1,007,594 to be used directly by the 
national Foundation in research and 
for aiding hospitals and institutions 
maintained by the national organiza- 
tion for paralysis patients. 


When is Leif Ericson Day? 


@ In 1935 the Congress of the United 
States designated October 9 as Leif 
Ericson Day in “fitting tribute to a 
man by a country which was the field 
of his explorations.” In 1930 a statue 
of Leif Ericson, whose traditional dis- 
covery of America antedates that of 
Columbus by nearly 500 years, was 
presented by the U. S. to Iceland, his 
birthplace, and now stands in Reyk- 
javik, the island’s capital . 


* 7 * 


W hat are the Pillars of Hercules? 


e The two towering rocks which 
the ancients called the Pillars of Her- 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 
OKLAHOMA 

Nickname—‘“Sooner.” 
Motto—Labor Omnia Vincit (La- 
bor Conquers All Things). 

State Flower—Mistletoe. 

Area—70,057 sq. mi. (17th in rank). 

Population—2,336,434 (22nd in rank; 
33.7 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 2.8 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated) — $3,409,000,000 
($1,349 per capita). 

Settled—1889. 

Entered Union—1907. 

Capital—Oklahoma City (Pop. 204,- 
424), 

Largest City—Oklahoma City. 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 44 members and a house 
of representatives of 120 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and nine representatives. 

Governor—Leon C. Phillips (Dem.); 
term, four years; salary, $6,500. 

Products—Oil, lumber, wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, oats, cereals, fruits, flour, 
zinc, lead, coal, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 474,343 votes 
and Republicans 348,872. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 11. 








cules are Gibraltar and its mountain 
twin across the strait at the Spanish- 
Moroccan port of Ceuta. According to 
legend, these were united as one moun- 
tain range until Hercules broke them 
asunder to open a way between the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 


Before Germany attacked Russia, which 
nation did the greater business with the 
Soviets, Germany or the U. S.? 


e The United States has been trans- 
acting more business with the U. S. S. 
R. since 1936 than Germany, in spite of 
the historic Russo-German trade pact 
of 1939. In 1940, the American embargo 
on shipments to Russia of airplanes 
and machine tools notwithstanding, U. 
S.-U. S. S. R. commerce exceeded $100,- 
000,000 in value. Only in 1936 was Ger- 
many the No. 1 importer of Russian 
goods. Both the United States and 
Great Britain surpassed her on that 
score during °37, ’38 and the first half 
of 1939. And, although there is scant 
information on Russo-German trade 
after the treaty date, U. S. trade ex- 
perts have cause to believe Germany 
continued to lag behind the democ- 
racies as a buyer of Soviet exports. 


* * . 


W hat is the world’s oldest jewel? 


e Amber, called “the gem of the 
ages,” is regarded as the world’s oldest 
jewel. 


. * * 


How much in the way of defense material 
or equipment can be made out of a given 
unit of scrap iron? 


e According to an estimate by Army 
ordnance officers, a ton of scrap iron 
collected in this country could be made 
into: One 75-millimeter field-gun, or 
the carriage for such a gun, or 12 ma- 
chine-guns, or nine 500-pound demoli- 
tion bombs, or one 2,000-pound, 16- 
inch battleship-piercing shell. 

. 


What is net income? If I rent a fur- 
nished room for five dollars and it costs 
me three dollars in overhead, how much 
net income do I have? 


© Net income is defined as that por- 
tion of the receipts of the income that 
remains after the wages and materials 
involved have been deducted from the 
gross, or total income. The net in- 
come for the room, would, therefore, 
be only $2.00. 


* * * 


I would like to ask if there is any record 
of the “largest” whale ever caught, and just 
how big it was. 

® According to The World Almanac, 
the largest whale ever caught was a 
blue monster harpooned in the Ant- 
arctic in 1927 by the crew of the 
N. T. Neilsen-Alonzo. This leviathan 


il 


measured 110 feet in length and 
weighed 115 tons. Incidentally, the 
February issue of Norwegian Whal- 
ing Gazette listed the N. T. Neilsen- 
Alonzo as still operating in Norway's 
whaling fleet of floating factory ships. 


o . : 


What states are regarded as the New Eng- 
land states? 


e The New England states are the 
six in the most northeastern part of the 
United States: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. 


When a man wishes to build a home 
under the Federal Housing Administration 
does he get a Government loan? 


e Under law, the Federal Housing 
Administration does not lend Govern- 
ment funds. The FHA insures the 
loans and protects the home buyer by 
periodic inspections while the house is 
under construction. But private lend- 
ing institutions, including banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and insur- 
ance companies make the actual loans. 





Evidently: Although this often mis- 
pronounced word came into our 
tongue from Old French, its origin 
is in two Latin words. From a combi- 
nation of the Latin e, meaning out, 
plus videns, from the verb videre, to 
see, it literally ‘means “seeing out.” 
We now use it to mean perceptibly, 
clearly, obviously, plainly. The accent 
is always on the first syllable: 
EV’ idently; not evident ’ly. 


YOU CAN BE SURE 


your understanding of the impor- 


tant questions of the day is ac- 
curate if you read PATHFINDER— 
every week from Washington, D. C. 
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PATHFINDER 


Renewal 


USE THIS COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please renew my PATHFINDER for: 


{ ] 52 Issues $1 
{ ] 156 Issues $2 


My remittance is enclosed. 
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Milestones 


WO of the most frequently visited 

sites in the Nation’s Capital passed 
milestones of progress in the same 
week. Ten-month-old Charles Herbert 
Kline was recorded by custodian Lt. 
Charles Herman as the 14,000,000th 
visitor to ride to the top of the Wash- 
ington Monument. Baby Charles was 
being carried in the arms of his moth- 
er, Mrs. Louis F. Kline, of Baltimore, 
who thereby became the 14,000,001st 
visitor. It was Charles’ first trip in 
an elevator but neither the ride nor 
the honor bestowed upon him aroused 
interest in his chubby little face. 

The other event was the announce- 
ment of the 1,000,000th visitor to the 
National Gallery of Art only a little 
over four months after its formal 
opening March 18. The person to 
whom the announcement was made 
by Assistant Director McGill James 
was Mrs. Cornelia Thrower, Arlington, 
Va., as she entered the lobby with her 
family. The gallery still averages 7,500 
people daily who come to admire the 
building as well as the paintings it 
houses. 

—_—_—__ Ooo" 


Canal Excursion 


NE of the most recent additions 
to the recreational diversions of 
Washingtonians is the restored Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, important wa- 
terway of the mule-drawn canal boat 
days. Devoted mainly to group ex- 
cursion trips, the canal offers pleasant 
relief from blistering streets, and Dis- 
trict workers were quick to take ad- 
vantage of it. The honor of sponsor- 
ing the first excursion since the re- 
opening of the canal went to the Office 
of National Capital Parks. The trip 
yas very much like the earlier travel 
although the 40 guests traveled in a 
somewhat more modern manner—in 
a horse-drawn barge. 


Mall Grass 


F you have visited Washington and 
wondered by what miracle the 
grass is so green on the Mall, you were 
not alone in your curiosity. Thou- 
sands have asked the same question. 
And now, Dr. John Montieth, jr., Agri- 
culture Department consultant and 
“grass expert extraordinary,” comes 
to the rescue with an explanation 
backed by 20 years of study. Our 
“miracle,” it turns out, is nothing 
more than science at work. Common 
sense and cooperation with nature are 
essential in caring for any plot of 
grass, Dr. Montieth advises. Lawn own- 
ers must resist the urge to turn on the 
sprinkling system the instant nature’s 
sprinkler refuses to work. Two weeks 
is not too long to wait, and then the 
watering should be done thoroughly. 
Moreover, Dr. Montieth advocates 
early fall seeding, liberal use of a good 
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fertilizer, and conservative terracing. 
Lawn mowers, he says, should be set 
high, contrary to popular belief. By 
following these rules, the grass grow- 
er will be rewarded by a luxuriantly 
green growth of permanent grass. Dr. 
Montieth is looking forward to this 
fall when he will see the crowning 
result of his experiments—green grass 
on the Mall long after home lawn own- 
ers are viewing with dismay their 
own once lovely plots. 





New Commissioner 


HEORETICALLY, Washington, 

your great but voteless capital, is 
governed by Congress. But the actual 
work of administering local affairs is 
the task of a Board of District. Com- 
missioners, three in number, appoint- 
ed by the President. Recently a new 
member of the Board was named by 
President Roosevelt to succeed the 
late Melvin C. Hazen. He is the genial 
Guy Mason, 60-year-old lawyer and 
former newspaperman, whose new 
“assignment” is unique in that he is 
representing a people who had no 
voice in his selection. Nevertheless, he 
is well-known and well-liked, and thus 
has the best wishes of the District 
residents and the backing of his fel- 
low officials. Not only is he well-liked, 
but he likes to meet people. “Human- 
ity,” he says, “is the greatest institu- 
tion in the world.” 

In the 40 years he has lived in Wash- 
ington, Guy Mason has twice before 
served in a public capacity—as a mem- 
ber of the (Union Station) Plaza Com- 
mittee and with the District Rent 





GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 





EXECUTIVE 


President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary, 
$75,000, with $30,000 extra for traveling and enter- 
taining expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 for 
upkeep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in all. 
Secretaries to President: Stephen T. Early, Va., Mar- 
vin H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig..Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
Va., salary of each, $10,000. Administrative Assistants: 
William H. McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H. 
Rowe, Jr., Sherman Minton, and Lowell Mellett. sal- 
ary of each, $10,000. Vice President: Henry A. Wallace, 
Towa, salary, $15,000. (No living quarters provided) 

CONGRESS 

President pro tem of Senate: Carter Glass (Dem.), 
of Lynchburg, Va. (No extra salary unless act- 
ing as Vice President). Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex.., 
salary, $15,000. Salaries: Senators and Representatives 
receive $10,000 each; former are allowed more than 
$10,000 each for clerk hire and latter more than $6,500. 
Party division in 77th Congress: Senate—66 Democrats, 
28 Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Independent: House— 
267 Democrats, 162 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 1 
Farmer-Labor, 1 American Labor. Women: 9; Senate, 
1 (Democrat); House, 8 (3 Democrats, 5 Republicans). 
Ratio of representation: Each state has two Senators. 
House representation based on 1930 census, one rep- 
resentative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (in order of Presidential suc- 
cession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., N. Y.; War, Henry L. Stimson, 
N. Y.; Justice (Jackson’s successor undecided); Post 
Office, Frank C. Walker, N. Y.; Navy, Frank Knox, 
Ill.; Interior, Harold L. ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, Claude 
R. Wickard, Ind.; Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, Tex.; 
Labor, Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of each, $15,000. 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Harlan F. Stone, N. H. (Rep.), sal- 
ary, $20,500. Associate Justices: Owen J. Roberts, Pa. 
(Rep.); Hugo L. Black, Ala. (Dem.); Stanley F. Reed, 
Ky. (Dem.); Felix Prankfurter, Mass. (Dem.); Frank 
Murphy, Mich. (Dem.); William O. Douglas, Conn. 
be th age Bat pre. s. ae pen. Robert H. 
ackson, Pa. m.). Salary of each, 000. (Can’ 
be reduced by law). ° 








International! 


Commissioner Mason Has No Obligations 


Commission in 1921. Although he has 
not recently held public office, he is 
intelligently acquainted with District 
problems 

Born in Indiana of old American 
families, Commissioner Mason has led 
a typically American life. He even 
played professional baseball at one 
time and saw active service in the 
Spanish-American War. In 1906 he 
entered the newspaper field and until 
1916, when he gave up journalism, he 
was at various times a reporter, polit- 
ical writer, correspondent and news- 
paper operator. The following sum- 
mer, after receiving his degree from 
National University, he took the 
Washington bar examination and be- 
came a practicing attorney. Up to the 
time of his appointment he had fol- 
lowed that profession, handling cor- 
poration cases mainly. Although he 
intends to discontinue his practice, he 
will retain his membership in the firm 
of which he is a senior partner. In his 
own words, Commissioner Mason takes 
his new oflice as a beginner, with “no 
policies planned .. . no commitments 

no obligations.” 





Notes About Town 


UE and cry of the female con- 

tingent in Washington has long 
been the low ratio of men to women 
—91.1 to 100. But now the Census 
Bureau comforts them by announcing 
that in nine other cities the “Does 
anybody know a man?” situation ex- 
ists to an even greater extent. . . 
@ The Federal Government now owns 
or rents 23,168,000 square feet of office 
and storage space in the District, in- 
cluding the new National Guard Ar- 
mory, just completed. ...¢ Europe’s 
“V” for victory campaign has reached 
the very doors of the Italian Embassy 
in Washington, where night vandals 
painted four large V’s in red and black 
on either side of the Embassy en- 
trance. . . . @ Juvenile delinquents 
have become such a serious problem 
locally that officials claim they inflict 
$20,000 yearly damage and losses on 
District parking meters alone. 
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“NAVY INSIGNIA 
Coast Guard & Marines 


nu A ANY U. S. citizens have been guil- 

ty of some confusion with regard 
to the nation’s Coast Guard. The term 
has suggested life-guard to them, and 
they recall many news stories dealing 
with thrilling rescues from _ ship- 
wreck,so that they sometimes overlook 
the fact that the Coast Guard, like the 
Army, Navy, and the Marine Corps, 
also fights to defend America. (Those 
armed men who boarded sabotaged 
ships of the Axis nations a short time 
ago to remove their crews were Coast 
Guardsmen.) 

The act of Congress, approved Jan- 
uary 28, 1915, creating the Coast 
Guard, expressly provides that it 
“shall constitute a part of the military 
forces of the United States, and shall 
operate under the Treasury Depart- 
ment in time of peace, and operate as 
part of the Navy in time of war or 
when the President shall so direct.” 

There are three categories of rank 
in the Coast Guard: (1) commissioned 
officers; (2) chief warrant, warrant 
officers, and cadets; and (3) enlisted 
men, including petty officers. Pay and 
allowance of Coast Guard personnel 
are the same as in the Navy. 

Commissioned Officers: Like the 
Army’s West Point, and the Navy’s 
Annapolis, the Coast Guard has its own 
training academy, at New London, 
Conn. A four year course there leads 
to a commission as ensign. From en- 
sign on, the grades are Lieutenant 
(Junior Grade), Lieutenant, Lieut. 
Commander, Commander, Captain and 
Rear Admiral, top rank in the Coast 
Guard. Topmost officer is the Com- 
mandant, appointed by the President. 
Sleeve and shoulder marks are identi- 
cal with those worn by commissioned 
officers of the Navy except that a 
shield replaces the star carried by 
naval officers of the line. (A rear ad- 
miral, however, retains the stars on 
the shoulder mark.) Cap device is a 
shield-breasted eagle bearing a fouled 
anchor. 

Chief Warrant and Warrant Officers: 
Sleeve and shoulder emblems carry 
a single broken stripe, wider in the 
case of the Chief Warrant, but unlike 
similar insignia for these grades in the 
Navy, they also contain the Coast 
Guard shield and a single chevron. 
The Chief Warrant wears the cap 
device of a commissioned officer, while 
a Warrant displays on his cap the 
Coast Guard shield superimposed on 
crossed, fouled anchors. Both wear 
corps devices identical with those of 
the Navy, such as crossed anchors for 
a boatswain, a propeller for machinist, 
a globe for electrician, and so on. 

Cadets: In addition to a shield, the 
first class cadet displays three narrow 
stripes on his shoulder mark, one on 
his sleeve; while the second class 
cadet carries two such stripes on his 
shoulder and two on his sleeve, the 
latter at an angle of 45 degrees, simi- 








Coast Guard shield, shoulder marks for 

Cadets, Warrant and Chief Warrant Offi- 

cers and Ensigns, and sleeve marks for 
Cadets, Warrant Officers and Ensigns. 


lar to a service stripe..Cap emblem is 
a star above an upright fouled anchor. 
Enlisted Men: Coast Guard men dis- 
play the same specialty marks (crossed 
cannon for gunner’s mate, a_ ship’s 
wheel for quartermaster, etc.) as those 
worn by enlisted men of the Navy. 
Similarly, the chevroned rating badges 
of Petty Officers—Chief, First Class, 
Second Class and Third Class—dupli- 
cate those already described for the 
Navy (PATHFINDER, July 12). The 
Chief Petty Officer’s cap device is a 
shield superimposed on an_ upright 
fouled anchor; that of Officer’s Stew- 
ard, the initials U.S.C.G.; while the 
cap emblem of Surfmen consists of 
oars crossed upon a life preserver. 


... Marines 


Just as the shield is the most im- 
mediate identification of the Coast 
Guardsman, distinguishing him from 
a Navy man, so the universal identi- 
fying emblem of the Marine, at once 
distinguishing him from men in the 
other armed forces of the U. S., is an 
eagle-bearing globe superimposed on 
an anchor. This is worn on the cap 
or hat, as well as on the collar of his 
blouse (“coat” is the civilian equiva- 
lent of the military term, “blouse”), 
and, when no blouse is worn, on the 
collar of his shirt. 

Again, there are three categories 
of rank in the Marine Corps: commis- 
sioned officers, warrant officers and 
enlisted men. The commissioned offi- 
cers are usually graduates of the 
U. S. Naval Academy, who chose to 
enter the Marine Corps as Second 
Lieutenants, rather than join the Navy 
as Ensigns of the line. Marine Corps 
insignia of rank are the same through- 
out as those of the Army, although the 
highest rank in this branch of our 
forces is that of Major General (two 
stars). As in the Coast Guard, top- 
most officer is the Commandant, usu- 
ally referred to as the Major General 
Commandant, appointed by the Presi- 
dent. This officer administers the 
affairs of the Corps under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy. Not 
only are the officers’ ranks equivalent 
to those in the Army, but likewise the 
pay of a Marine is the same as that 
of a soldier in any respective grade. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Good Neighbors (Yale University 
Press, $3)—Do we really know and 
understand our neighbors to the 
South? Hubert Herring thinks not. 
Therefore, he attempts in this book 
on Pan American relations to paint 
a word portrait of the typical Chilean, 
Brazilian, Argentine, and the citizens 
of the smaller Latin republics. He 
delineates smal] details that mark the 
difference between the average Mexi- 
can, for example, and the average 
Peruvian, noting in passing that some 
of the smaller nations are, as yet, 
made up only of heterogeneous racial 
groups with no composite nationality. 
Like our other authors, who have been 
“cementing relations” Herring is “all- 
out” for better understanding on both 
sides of the Rio Grande. It’s an old 
Spanish custom to bring gifts to al- 
most every gathering. The author 
thinks our gift could well be a more 
genuine, absorbing interest in hemi- 
spheric problems. 





Low on the War (Simon and Schus- 
ler, $2)—Robert Low, the greatest 
political cartoonist of our times, has 
just published his second book of car- 
toons to appear in the United States. 
Low fans will remember his first, “A 
Cartoon History of Our Times,” which 
was well received in America. This 
second book is as good or better than 
its predecessor. The caricatures are a 
sketch-history of the war from Sept. 
20, 1939, (when Hitler and Stalin 
smoked their peace pipe) to the Hess 
incident of May of this year. The 
famous Low admixture ~ of humor 
and satire—long a pot o’ gold for 
Lord Beaverbrook’s London Evening 
Standard—is omnipresent in “Low on 
the War.” To enhance the value of 
this profound picture and easily-read 
history book, the author himself has 
written the explanation affixed to each 
cartoon. 


* * * 


The Keys of the Kingdom (Little, 
Brown and Company, $2.50)—A. J. 
Cronin’s new novel, “The Keys of the 
Kingdom,” will undoubtedly be the 
subject of wide discussion. “Tolera- 
tion is the highest virtue. Humility 
comes next.” This is the standard 
under which the hero of the book, 
Father Francis Chisholm, serves God 
and his church. Because the bigotry 
at home was a constant challenge to 
the high thinking priest, often to the 
embarrassment of his superiors, Fa- 
ther Francis was sent to China as a 
missionary during the Boxer era. His 
life of loyalty and devotion to the hill 
folk of inland China represents man 
at his highest. Dr. Cronin’s book is 
beautifully written as a reaffirmation 
of faith in man, and comes to us at 
a time when we often think of the 
human race as made up of a good 
many depraved, if not stark-crazy 
creatures. 
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EDITORIAL 





New Taxes 

CCORDING to an old saying, there 
A is no such thing as a good tax bill. 
It is axiomatic that it is impossible to 
write one that could suit everybody. 

That sort of thing simply cannot be 
helped. Tax bill writers are only hu- 
man. But those who have followed, 
even from afar, the long arduous and 
conscientious labors of the House Ways 
and Means Committee will be convinced 
that these men have tried to be thor- 
ough, honest and just in writing the 
defense revenue bill which, when pass- 
ed, will bring unprecedented increases 
in the nation’s taxes (see page 3). 

This bill, designed to raise more than 
$3,529,000,000, added to what are al- 
ready the heaviest taxes in the coun- 
try’s history, is going to make every 
American tax conscious—and bigger 
and bigger taxes are in sight. So the 
burden will be heavy. But it is not a 
mere burden. It is, in reality, an in- 
vestment in defense, with the purpose 
of preserving our country, our liberties 
and our way of life. 

Many citizens have written to Wash- 
ington asking how they can help in 
the task of defending their country. 
Here is a ready answer. By willingly 
paying our share of the new taxes we 
are contributing toward the defense of 
America, It is a patriotic duty, and by 
discharging it cheerfully we thereby 
form a united citizenry behind our 
fighting forces. Every dollar is a blow 
for freedom. 

There will, of course, be criticism 
and grumbling. That. is a privilege of 
the citizens of a free country. But 
there would be far less cause for 
grumbling had the bill’s framers, in 
return for the heavy sacrifices the peo- 
ple are being called upon to make, de- 
manded drastic reductions in all non- 
defense spending—as the minority 
members of the Committee urged. 
There is no doubt that the taxpayers 
would have been more willing to take 
out this new stock in their national 
corporation (government) if they 
knew definitely that no part of the 
new taxes would go for non-defense 
extravagance. 


¢ 


Warning to Japan 

ONTINUED acts of flagrant ag- 

gression by the Japanese in the 
Far East have finally caused the 
United States to draw a line between 
itself and Japan—a line of which, 
events indicate, we may soon say, 
“Thus far and no farther.” When Jap- 
an occupied French lndo-China, the 
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From The Washington Post 


That Chopstick Boarding House Reach 


President froze Japanese assets in this 
country. He incorporated the Philip- 
pine armed forces into the United 
States Army. Hawaii, our mid-Pacific 
fortress, was ordered to “alert status.” 


HERE has been littte objection to 
these Far Eastern moves, but rath- 
erapproval even by some who disagree 
with other points of the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. The reason for 
this almost unanimous approval is sim- 
ple. It has often been said that self- 
interest is the final law of nations. And 
most Americans appear clearly con- 
vinced that Japanese domination of 
“Greater East Asia” will endanger our 
national self-interest. 
Consideration of the map and of the 
products of those countries where Jap- 
an threatens to encroach—Malaya and 
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the Dutch East Indies—shows \\}), 
our self-interest is threatened. All sy. 
an insignificant quantity of our rubber 
and much of our tin are produced ji; 
those far lands and must traverse th: 

seas to reach the United States. Other 
less-bruited but equally vital comm: 

ities are procured from south-east Asi 

Japan’s actions have made it evid: 
that if she dominates these areas, s| 
will attempt to use our need for th: 
products as a whip over us. The pr: 
ent political status of these countr 
was injurious neither to Japan nm 
to us. Japan long had free access | 
their markets. But she wanted mo 
than free access; she wanted domi: 
tion. Now the markets are closed 
her, just as American markets are } 
ing closed. 

Of course, our American self-inte: 
est is rooted deeper than a desire for 
East Asian markets. As our machin 
civilizaton is constituted, their prod 
ucts are essential for the defense of ou 
freedom. That freedom was boug! 
with the lives of generations of Ame: 
icans. Japan should take warning that 
we still cherish it dearer than life. 


q 


Rural Health 


T has often been said that nature 

is the best doctor. Even physicians 
say it, and they feel no jealousy. The 
clear sun, the clean air, the flowing 
streams and the covering green of the 
quiet country scene combine to form 
a mighty tonic conducive to human 
health and strength. 

So natural has country life always 
been, on the whole, that little thought 
was given there to pills and potions 
Even the doctors flocked to the towns. 
But now, through farm demonstration 
clubs, university extension services 
and the like, the subject of nutrition 
of health and strength-from balanced 
diets—has been brought to the farm 
The country people, always great eal 
ers, are now learning how to eat to 
the best advantage and are acquiring 
added health and strength. 

These sweltering, stifling days in the 
cities are luscious days in the great 
open country. There Nature has set « 
rare mid-summer table. Now are to be 
found, almost within reach of the open, 
breezy porch, big juicy tomatoes; ten- 
der green corn; crisp greens and color- 
ful eggplants and squashes. The tangy 
blackberries are rivaled only by the 
delicious peaches which, in turn, are 
excelled only by that garden master- 
piece, the sweet, succulent, flavorous, 
pink-meated canteloupe. 

All those things are to be found in 
the city groceries, but they don’t reach 
the table “in the pink,” with the dew 
on them. They begin to shed vitamins 
as they leave the dear old farm. There 
to eat is a treat, and health and vigor 
are won in a very pleasant way. 
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BY THE WAY- 


With conditions in the Far East 
what they are, it looks as if the Philip- 
pines won't get that divorce or even a 
separate maintenance now. 

——)— 

Britain’s newest heavy. tank, the 
“Churchill,” has been described as 
maneuvering almost with the ease of 
a taxi. We do not imagine, however, 
that it will be hailed by the Germans. 


—_—/ j-— 
With British soldiers driving on the 
left side of their roads and American 


Marines driving on the right, Iceland- 
ers had better stick to their ice. 


—-[}-—- 


In this hectic era one of the most 
helpful duties of Civilian Defense air- 
raid wardens will be to tell us 
whether we are coming or going. 


tJ 


We hope that the Army’s announce- 
ment of portable runways for torn- 
up air fields will stimulate the inven- 
tion of portable parking space for city 
drivers. 





—_[1-— 


Merely to oblige some school chil- 
dren who wanted to see a real mum- 
my, Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 
went to no end of trouble to acquire 
one. Now, are there any little boys 
and girls who would like to see a 
senuine Fuehrer? 


—, 


Now if a lot of people would work 
six days a week and talk one, instead 
of working one and talking six, de- 
ense production would really hum. 


—t} - 


When a man starts building a house 
in Washington these days he never 
knows whether he is building for him- 
self or for the Government. Uncle Sam, 
right now, is rivaling the cuckoo in 

oving into the nests of other birds. 


—_J_]}— 


There is a report every little while 
that one of the aggressor nations has 
offered the olive branch. The way it 
s rejected indicates that the other 
nations take it to be poison ivy. 


—-{[}— 


Finally a good word has been said 
for termites. The state entomologist 
f Rhode Island gives them credit for 
onsuming fallen timber. It goes to 
how that even the lowest creature 
iay have virtues. Maybe even the 
bottle-thrower at a ball game—but 
let’s not insult the termites by com- 
parisons. 

—-[}— 


That new tax bill, nicely called the 
defense revenue bill, contains no sug- 
vestions or recommendations to curb 
vasteful non-defense spending. Ap- 
parently the only way to get reduc- 
tions in that field is for the public to 
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Does a Fisherman Ever Turn? 


begin looking for some new Congress- 
men. 


a = 


A soldier at Fort Lewis who went 
to more movies than anybody else in 
the country was rewarded with a free 
trip to Hollywood. It was pretty much 
like the man getting a pie for a prize 
after winning the pie-eating contest. 


—_T}— 


It now looks as if Hitler miscalcu- 
lated on Russia. All the little nations 
that had no arms threw up their hands 
inahurry. But Russia, heavily armed, 
is still using both hands, 
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FREE OFFER! 


This beautiful Sports- 
man simulated leather 
carrying case with 
shoulder strap is given 
FREE to every buyer 
while this introductory 


offer lasts, so hurry! 





Send No Money! fe 


* 
Pay postman only $1.00 . og 


Just fill out coupon. 
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ANY OTHER NAME? 


A subscriber informs us that at the 
office of the Harrison county agricul- 
tural agent (Gulfport, Miss.) recently, 








B. Z. BEANBLOSSOM, state poultry 
specialist, conferred with H. L. 


TURNIPSEED, assistant county agent, 
but that B. D. PEPPER, AAA adjuster, 
was absent. 

True to his name, Mr. HOTT, who 
runs the HOTT SPOT at Kalama, 
Wash., never serves cold or raw ham- 
burgers. 


In Stewart, Miss., names really have 
meaning. For instance, Mr. NAIL is 
the local blacksmith; Mr. STAPLES 
is his neighbor; the local M. D. is Dr. 
TOOL; Mr. BOX is a rural mail car- 


rier, and Mr. “PECK” CLAY is a 
farmer. 
Miss C. I. GLASS, of Tampa, Fla., 


has announced her intention to wed 
this fall. 

RUSH BILLS, of Corning, N. Y., 
should make a good New Deal Con- 
gressman. 

HUNT & PECK are manufacturing 
stationers in California. 

Bill COMBS is a barber at Greeley, 
Kans. 


Add marriages: Ruth KNOTT to 
Albert WOOD at Cincinnati, and 
Mabel DULL to Wayne SHARP at 


Miss. 
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FOR ONLY $m OO 


Ne The MONARCK 


NATIONALLY - FAMOUS 
CANDID - TYPE CAMERA 


We are presenting at a sensationally low price the greatest 
camera of the year, backed by a 100% 
camera, being offered to Pathfinder readers at an amazing 
introductory price of $1.00, possesses features formerly found 
only in much higher priced cameras. 


TAKES 16 


MONEY-SAVING 
PICTURES ON ANY LOW BRICE STANDARD ROLL OF 
FILM, WHICH CAN BE BOUGHT EVERYWHERE. 


Just think! 
you only a little over ic a piece—And here are other out- 
standing features—genuine Graf, ground and polished Pre- 
cision Lens, Eye Level View Finder, adjustable for snapshot 
or time exposure. Streamlined-Designed Plastic Case. Imag- 
ine all these features in a camera for only $1.00! 


full guarantee. This 


SHARP, CLEAR PICTURES 


FEATURE—THIS CAMERA TAKES 16 


Each picture with your Monarck Camera costs 


§ THE CAMERA MAN, Dept. P1 
@ 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Mlinois. 


Send Camera and free carrying case. 


I'll pay 
postman $1.00 plus postage. 


$1.00 for Camera and free 


100 ‘with: coupon “and well pay all ‘postage carrying case, you to pay all postage charges, 
charges. You'll both +. and pleased 8 Name 
when you reveive i A marvelous Candid-type NAMO np cccceeeessesesessessesesssssseess 
camera. If you are not perfectly satisfied, g Address 
— a and oe. — <= cay re- 1 ‘ -—— #8 ® ®@ eee ewneneeaeneeeee orev eeeneenenenee . 
u your ar. ou mus urry, or our Q 
stock ‘is limited. Clip the coupon’ and get i co ke Pe eee re eyes State ....% 
your camera and free carrying case at once! 7 Take advantage of this big film buy! 5 rolis 
THE CAMERA MAN ’ of film (80 pictures) for only $1.00 
Dont. Ft » 198 N. Clark Street 8) Enclosed find $1.00 for 5 rolls of film, 
CH - - ILLINOIS i postage paid. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Family Canning 


Home economics specialists are 
stressing the fact that during this can- 
ning season it is more important than 
ever that the homemaker know what 
quantities of food should be canned 
and stored to meet the dietary require- 
ments of the family through the com- 
ing winter. Following is a convenient 
table of correct amounts, based on the 
weekly needs (servings) for the aver- 


age person throughout the winter 
months: 
Quantity Servings 
Food to Can Per Week 
Asparagus, peas, 
okra, soup mix, 
beets, carrots, etc..... 24 quarts 7 
FS Sa coli dace) a 6 ¥ 2 
Tomatoes (or juice). 12 - 3 
Fruit (and berries)... 24 se 7 
Fruit or veg. juice . 6 ” 3 
Jams, jellies, etc. .... 6 ' 3 
Pickles, jellies, etc.... 6 e 3 
oY a yore tows 6 = 3 
Family needs may be determined 


simply by multiplying the quantities 
given above by the number of per- 
sons in the family. Moreover, families 
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in Southern areas where winter vege- 
tables are satisfactori!y growin may 
adjust this table of requirements to 
suit the period of time canned foods 
are needed in those areas. 

In addition to canned goods, the fol- 
lowing foods and amounts per person 
should be stored for winter use: po- 
tatoes, 1% bushels; other vegetables, 
one to 1% bushels; apples, pears, etc., 
one-half to one bushel; cabbage, at 
least five two-and-a-half pound heads. 





Broiled Dinner 


Either pork chops or lamp chops 
go well with this appetizing dinner 
dish. Broil the chops (one or two for 
each person to be served) until nicely 
browned on one side. Then turn and 
season and nearly complete cooking. 
Now top each chop with one ring of 
pineapple or halves of fresh peaches. 


Around the meat arrange cooked 
sweet potatoes topped with butter, 
sugar and cinnamon, or _ buttered 


halves of boiled white potatoes and 
whole boiled onions topped with meat 
drippings. Broil the whole business 


Patterned For Smart Summer Livin 
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Sizes 36 to 50. 


4720—Playtime— partytime, this young frock suits both purposes. 
novelty in the skirt — Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6 requires 2 yards 35 inch | 


fabric; collar, ‘4 yard. 


9677-—Look as young as you feel in this beautifully cut afternoon style, that 
shows interest in the new waistband. Sizes 34 to 48. 


we * inch fabric. 


- dress with an all-around yoke, tailored collar and cuffs 
wrod skirt wi ag to 48. Size 36 requires 4%g yards 35 inch fabric. 


and gored skirt. Sizes 


4685—Your summer “‘indispensable’’—the shirtwaister! 
Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. 


9595—-Slim lines in a button-front cotton for matrons. 
Size 36 requires 458 yards 35 inch fabric. 


Size 16 requires 342 yards 35 inch fabric. 


There's 


Size 36 requires 3‘, | 


Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. The Fall-Winter Fashion Book is 15 
cents—and only 10 cents when ordered with a pattern. 
FINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 17th Street, New York, N. ¥ 
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under a low flame until vegetables anq 
fruit are browned. 


Tea Punch 


In preparing refreshing drinks for 
the family during these hot days don’ 
overlook tea punch. The ingredienis 
needed include one cup strong tea, one 
cup sugar, five cups ice and water ani 
one-half cup each of crushed pines; 
ple, orange juice, grape juice and le: 
on juice. Dissolve sugar in hot tes 
and chill. Then add other ingredients 
and serve in individual glasses gari- 
ished with lemon slices. 


Week’s Hints 


q The best hint of the season is 
that old gag about “Eat what you 
can, and can what you can’t.” 








q Dry salt sprinkled immediate, 
on new fruit stains will prevent then 
from being permanent. 


q Mildew stains should be removed 
while fresh—by laundering. 

q Lard has the greatest shortening 
power of any of the plasfic edible fat: 


@ Accurate measuring spoons, cups 
and cans not only give better results, 
but they save food materials. 


330 


Note the in-one yokes and panels. 
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The slanting hip seams are flattering 
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HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Home Protection 


Home repairs, made in time, are 
eal home protection. Moreover, many 
of the inconveniences, discomforts, 
and health hazards of a neglected 
home will definitely be avoided. It is 
either safe nor wise to wait until 
something breaks or gives way com- 
pletely. 

Not only do prompt repairs give 
eal home protection, but they should 
prove profitable. For instance, the 
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——Needle Designs 


Exquisite Needlecraft Easily Made 


6926—A colorful tea cloth for that bride-to-be! 
The effect of applique is found in cross stitch with 
other stitchery for contrast. It’s grand pick-up work. 
Number contains full details. 

2606—Beautify your home in the economical way 
f the Colonial needlewoman. Scraps of cotton prints, 
andlewick, or rug yarn will make this attractive 
braided rug. Number contains full details. 


_ Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
Needlecraft Editer, PATH- 


dress all orders to 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New Yerk, N. Y. 











Miss Davis Gets Knocked Around (col. 3) 


cost of minor repairs from time to 
time is bound to be less than major 
repairs at great intervals, and cheaper 
than buying or building a new home. 
What is more, careful planning of re- 
pairs will make the house more effi- 
cient, and improve its resale value. 


New Fueniill Needed? 


During these blisteringly hot sum- 
mer days it is hard for the average 
home owner to conjure up a picture of 
the old, rusty, leaky furnace in the 
basement. But if he will reflect a while 
on how difficult it was to keep the 
old house warm last winter and the 
prospect of renewing that endless 
fight again this coming winter, he may 
decide that his best move would be 
to install a new, modern, efficient 
heating plant now. 

If your property needs a new fur- 
nace or the old furnace needs some 
major repairs, now is the time to 
have this work done. According to 
plumbing and heating tradesmen, 
heating repairs have always been a 
highly seasonal activity, with 75 per 
cent of the work concentrated in the 
months of July, August, September 
and October. But with many of the 
repair materials needed for national 
defense, the home owner cannot afford 
to put off such repairs this year until 
the last minute. So don’t say you 
weren’t warned. 


Patching Wallpaper 


Many times wallpaper that is 
scarred by children’s toys or by those 
moving furniture about the room can 
be neatly patched. And if the patcher 
ig careful, his work will not be notice- 
able. One of the first secrets in patch- 
ing wallpaper is the simple process 
of “aging” the patch before it is ap- 
plied to the wall. This can be done 
by exposing the face of the new wall- 
paper to the sun for a day or two. 
When the necessary amount of fading 
has been achieved, apply the generous 
patch over the hole in the old wall- 
paper, but always tear the edges of 
the patch; never cut them. 








MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Bride Came C. O. D. (Warner 
Bros.)—Bette Davis has tried just 
about everything in movie drama. 
Now she moves in on slapstick and 
roughhouse and gets knocked around 
by hard-hitting James Cagney. In 
“The Bride Came C. O. D.” Miss Davis 
is an excitement-loving oil heiress 
who, for want of excitement, plans to 
stir up some of her own by eloping 
with a big-time band leader. Jimmy 
Cagney, a bankrupt airline operator, 
is alarmed at her brand of excitement, 
and thinks Dad should have a say 
before Bette steps off. So he sets out 
to stall the elopement. When Bette and 
Jimmy clash shoes fly, and the audi- 
ence eats the rough stuff up. You'll 
enjoy the Davis-Cagney antics. 


* - * 





The Reluctant Dragon (Disney)— 
That honest-to-goodness actors should 
bid for audience approval beside the 
likes of Mickey Mouse and Donald 
Duck is a Disney brain storm, for that 
is precisely what happens in “The 
Reluctant Dragon.” Robert Benchley, 
in real life, comes to the cartoon studio 
in search of Walt Disney himself, to 


whom he wants to sell a story idea. 


It is a unique film because it pictures 
other Disney films in the making and 
takes the human characters on an en- 
lightening and thoroughly enjoyable 
trip through the Disney studio. 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child-——at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. ut an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 
—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Metion Picture 
—American Fruit Grower, Magazine, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —National Sportsman, 
—American Poultry Jnl. 2 yrs. 
—Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 


yrs. . 
—Breeder's Gazette, —Parent’s Magazine, 
2 yrs. 6 mos. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
Christian Herald, —Science and 
6 mos. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. —Secreenland, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —BSliver Screen, 1 yr. 
Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. -—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Successful Farming, 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. 2 
& Fishing, — 


yrs. 
Cenfessions, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —True Saag | 1 yr. 


—Modern Romances, lyr. —True Romances, 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if ycu’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Robert Rice Reynolds 


OT many years ago a seedy-look- 

ing gentleman found himself 
stranded in Chicago, “broke” and job- 
less. He had just arrived in some 
fashion that did not cost anything, 
and he was bound for the great West 
of opportunity, but without railroad 
ticket or money. But that did not 
deter this gentleman. He was a man 
of resources. He got busy, collected a 
lot of old bottles, filled them with 
myrrh, vanilla and water and sealed 
them. He then put on a long-tailed 
black coat and top hat, set up a box 
on a busy corner and began his spiel 
about an“elixir” that beat anything 
the fabled Fountain of Youth ever 
turned ‘out for suffering humanity. 
And such was his salesmanship that 
he made enough that one evening to 
buy a ticket for the West—which he 
promptly used. 

That showman was Robert Rice 
teynolds of North Carolhina, who is 
now “doing his stuff” in the United 
States Senate, of which he has been 
a member since 1932. 

For years an active member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate (which was really up his alley, 
since he had _ visited more foreign 
countries and shaken hands with 
more foreign potentates than any 
other member of Congress), he has of 
late been elevated to the head of the 
even more important Military Affairs 
Committee. 

After years of shouting against any 
step toward our involvement in the 
European war, Senator Reynolds is 
now handling the Administration’s 
war preparations in the Upper House. 
There was some talk of jumping some 
man over him when the death of Sen- 
ator Sheppard of Texas left the Mili- 
tary Affairs chairmanship vacant, but 
Reynolds got the job. 

“Our Bob,” as he likes to hear him- 
self called by his constituents, was a 
born actor and adventurer, and he did 
not wait long to get started. His’imagi- 
nation fired by the lurid “dime novels” 
ofthis boyhood (he is 57 now), he ran 
away from school at 12 years of age, 
caught a boat going to Florida, on 
which he paid his way by scrubbing 
the brass trimmings, and got a job as 
messenger boy at a turpentine plan- 
tation. But he did not linger long at 
any one place—not quite long enough 
in a swamp where he was bathing 
one day to be swallowed by an alli- 
gator bent on that purpose. 


From then on young Bob had a 
varied and checkered career of ad- 
venture, “riding the rails” and dodg- 
ing the railroad cops as he traveled 
on. He was a barker in a carnival, 
a bronco-buster in Texas, a skating 
rink proprietor, professional wrest- 
ler, football coach, book agent, actor, 
reporter, painter, farm hand, house- 





man, author and even a panhandler. 

Senator Reynolds always was, and 
still is, a great traveler. He says he 
has been “six or eight times” around 
the world, and it has been said of 
him that if he should hear of a place 
he has not yet seen he would start 
for it at once. Since he came into 
money he has traveled in comfort and 
style. Since he has been in the Senate 
he has gone all over the United States 
in a trailer. He has written two books 
about his wandering—“Wanderlust” 
and “Gypsy Trails.” Senate page boys 
have voted him the “best liked” sen- 
ator. Senator Bob Reynolds embodies 
a normal boy’s dream of what to do 
and be in this world. 

As a politician Reynolds has contin- 
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Reynolds: “Politics is a Profession’ 


ued to be a showman. He finally came 
back to his home in the beautiful 
mountain country of North Carolina 
and managed to get a law degree from 
the state university. He wasted little 
time in trying to build up a private 
practice, but got right out and started 
running for office. 


HE young lawyer figured he could 

get valuable publicity, and only 
that, by running for district attorney— 
a $7,500 job that had always been filled 
by Republicans. He bought , 10,000 
sticks of red and white candy, and 
as he went through the mountain 
country he handed the candy to the 
children. Around each stick was a 
paper wrapper with the message: 
“Tell your daddy to vote for Bob 
Reynolds.” And speaking to the rural 
people, wherever he could find half 
a dozen together, he would say: “I 
don’t want this just to serve you. I 
want it for the money.” The listeners 
knew that was the truth but had never 
heard it admitted before. So Reynolds 
got the reputation of being an honest 
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man—and to the surprise of ever 
body, including himself, he won. 
There was no keeping back a ma 
like that. In running for U. S. S 
ator in 1932 Reynolds put on a rx 
show. Like a general he carefully st 
died out a campaign to beat the 
cumbent, Cameron Morrison, long 
power in politics, and a wealthy ma 
whose front gate posts were topp: 
by brass globes, and who rode in 
Rolls Royce car in which a brass cus 
pidor had been especially fitted. 


EYNOLDS got himself a ricke 

old Ford that clanged and rattle« 
and boiled over as he trailed the Rol! 
toyce through every town in th 
state. Speaking to the people he mac 
fun of his opponent who “lived back 
of the golden gates,” and rode in “: 
limousine with a golden spittoon.” H: 
harped on the Senator’s eating caviai 
“That’s nothin’ but fish aigs,” he ex 
plained. “You-all don’t want no fis! 
aig senator.” It seemed that they 
didn’t, for Reynolds got the bigges| 
majority ever polled in the state. 

“Politics,” remarked Senator Rey 
nolds, “is a profession, a career. You 
have to practice politics just like you 
practice medicine or law.” One of his 
practices is to dress and talk hill- 
billy when among his mountain con 
stituents. Moreover, he likes being in 
the limelight, and once remarked: 
“When they quit talking about you 
you are a dead one.” 

The Senator has kept up a _ busy 
practice. His office was reported to 
get hundreds of telephone calls a day, 
and up to 1,000 letters. Callers from 
his state are greeted like long-lost 
pals. And his activities are by no 
means limited to his senatorial duties. 
He adopted “Americanism” for his 
Slogan, and set out to “make Ameri- 
cans America-conscious.” He organ- 
ized the “Vindicators,” a chain of 
patriotic societies with the mission 
to “discuss Americanism.” He pub- 
lishes a paper, The American Vindi- 
cator, with which he gives a_ red, 
white and blue button and a red, 
white and blue feather to be worn in 
the hat. And he has addressed large 
audiences on “Americanism” in many 
cities, and has even been hailed with 
“Reynolds for President” banners. 

As chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee Senator Reynolds 
must help the Administration build up 
our defenses and prepare for war. 
Critics objected that a man of his 
anti-war convictions should not be 
allowed to head that committee; that 
the crusader for peace and the direc- 
tor of military affairs were liable to 
clash in the same man. But while the 
Senator admitted difficulties, he evi- 
dently persuaded his colleagues that 
he was athletic enough to ride two 
horses at the same time, though they 
might vary in the directions they 
take. The first change in course, how- 
ever, found him abandoning the mili- 
tary steed. In other words, Chairman 
Reynolds was the only member of 
the Military Affairs Committee to op- 
pose extending the service - period 
of the draftees (see page 5). 
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“The Mellow Smoothness Pipe-Fans Want” 


PRINCE ALBERT 
BURNS COOL 
ALL THE WAY DOWN. 
ITS CRIMP CUT <a 
TO PACK RIGHT, 
SMOKE EVEN, STAY 
LIT. PA‘S CHOICE, 
RICHER-TASTING 
TOBACCO ISA 

REAL Buy! 


pipefuls of fragrant | 
tobacce in every handy 
tin of Prince Albert 


70 


fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every handy 
tin of Prince Albert 
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“The Brand for Faster, Easier Rolling” 


HOW 
DO | SHAPE 
'EM UP SO QUICK, 
NEAT, AND TRIM? 
PRINCE ALBERTS \  _ 
CRIMP CUT. NO FUSS, a 
NO WASTE. AND EVERY 


SMOKE PLUMP, WITH 


FULL ENDS... MILD, 
TASTY, Omre-PRee 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winst@h-Salem, N. C. 


in recent laboratory 
‘““smoking bowl’’ tests, 
Prince Albert burned 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 
30 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested 
— coolest of all! 
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TAXES— 


(Continued from Page 4) 


lowered to include more tax payers in 
the lower income groups. To this the 
majority leaders replied that “a large 
number of persons will pay income 
taxes under the new bill who do not 
pay under the present law.” This 
follows because the first $88 above 
exemptions of a single person, and the 
first $222 above exemptions of a mar- 
ried person without dependents, now 
free from the normal tax because of 
the earned income credit, become sub- 
ject to surtax. 

In the most publicized fight on an 
item in the tax bill Chairman Robert 
Doughton, who long ago picked up the 
nicknaine “Muley” from a sort of un- 
budgeableness he has after he has de- 
cided he is right, remained immovable. 
This was on the decision to require a 
joint tax return by husband and wife 
instead of continuing to permit a 
separate one from each when both 
have incomes. This lumping of the 
two incomes will bring the total into 
higher surtax brackets and, it was 
estimated, would bring in $300,000,000 
additional revenue. Church leaders 
and others complained that this step 
would tend to separate couples, result 
in an increase of divorces and “ad- 
versely affect the morals of American 
families.” Three Democrats and two 
tepublicans of the Committee joined 
in a formal protest, declaring the 
ruling revived the old common law 
rule in which a wife is not recognized 
as a separate person; that it is “a 
gross injustice to the womanhood of 
the country,” and that it is both un- 
sound and unconstitutional. 

The majority of the Committee, 
however, stood firm with Chairman 
Doughton. They denied divorces 
would be encoiraged, for Great Brit- 
ain has long had the compulsory joint 
return, and it has a lower divorce 
rate than ours. They denied unfair- 
ness to married women; they are 
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Brown in The Washington Post 


“Still Listening to the City Expert’ 


treated exactly 
like their hus- 
bands for Fed- 
eral tax  pur- 
poses. They 





Income Taxes 


HIS table gives a comparison of income taxes on speci 
fied incomes (all income earned) under existing law, an. 





claimed it re- the taxes as proposed in the Defense Revenue Bil! 
moved present |. tt, preoTiSLt TERNS may BARTER ate: 
discrimination 3900 ....... 80.44 $5.94 igexd 
against earned a See 4.40 15.40 pau 
income in favor "ae 24.20 62.70 
of investment MP ies ak ec 44.00 110.00 — Sy 
income,and ee ae 63.80 157.30 $11.00 $38.50 
against families aa hasveoane nn ahaa 30.80 85.81) 

< tS ; ee. ict. 123.20 338.80 70.40 180.4 
ramen o = 5,000 ....... 171.60 473.00 110.00 308.0 

: a 686.40 1,469.60 528.00 1,166.01) 
ceived by one 15,000 ....... 1,476.20 2,934.80 1,258.40 2545.40 
spouse, as com- Saree 2,666.40 4,826.80 2,336.40 4,338.41) 
pared with fam- | ares 14,709.20 20,715.20 14,128.40 20,002.4 
ilies where the PR 6 cots we 44,268.40 54,168.40 43,476.40 53,310.40 
income is re- 150,000 ....... 78,350.80 89,012.40 77,532.40 88,299.60) 
inteaitom : _ 7 are 147,576.40 159,748.00 146,863.60 159,013.6) 
oe thers 500,000 ....... 330,933.20 347,604.80 330,155.60 346,805.60 | 

% ft ae 718,404.40 737,240.40 717,583.60 736,519.6' 


out that couples 
making less 
than $4,000.a 
year were not affected, and said, in 
their opinion, “division of income be- 
tween husband and wife as a tax-sav- 
ing device has no equitable basis.” 

A remarkable feature of this bill 
(H.R. 5417), and one that will make 
it more palatable with the paying 
public, was the friendly collabora- 
tion between the Democratic and Re- 
publican members of the Committee. 
The 10 Republicans did not issue a 
minority report but merely some 
“Supplemental Views,” which they 
devoted to criticizing the New Deal’s 
spending policy. As to the tax bill they 
said they had “no alternative but to 
support its general objective,” and de- 
clared they had cooperated on a strict- 
ly nonpartisan basis in order to pro- 
duce the “best possible measure.” 
With evident satisfaction (and as a 
compliment to Chairman Doughton) 
they added: “It should be pointed out 
that the Administration has been able 
to exert less influence in its prepara- 
tion that on any bill since 1933.” 


The Republican members also had 
this to say: “Already emergency de- 
fense appropriations total 43 billions 
of dollars, with some seven billion 
more in immediate contemplation. This 
stupendous expenditure . must be 
financed on top of the doubled cost 
of the ordinary functions of Govern- 
ment under the New Deal. . . . In 
eight years they (New Dealers) have 
speht as much as it cost to run the 
Government during the first 131 years 
of our country’s existence, from the 
administration of George Washington 
through the administration of Wood- 
row Wilson, including the World War 
period.” They emphasized that the 
way of salvation lies along economies 
in non-defense spending, and cited 
Secretary Morgenthau’s opinion that 
a billion a year could be saved this 
way. Other estimates, they added, run 
as high as two billions, They put di- 
rect blame on the President for-~not 
assuming the leadership in economy. 

The Committee majority in speak- 
ing of its finished work noted that 
while the Treasury Secretary had in 
April set appropriations, authoriza- 





tions and recommendations for | 
national defense at $39,000,000,000, t) 
figure had expanded since then 
about $50,000,000,000; and expecic 
expenditures in the fiscal year 1942 fo 
all Federal purposes had risen fr: 
$19,000,000,000 to $22,000,000,000. And 
the Budget Bureau had changed iis 
estimated deficit for 1942 from $9,20\), 
000,000 to $12,800,000,000. The bill, i 
was said, would reduce that deficit 
$10,900,000,000. The bill with the pres 
ent law, they added, will meet abou! 
60 per cent of the anticipated expendi 
tures, leaving 40 per cent to be m 
by borrowing. 

In handing this “bad news” to th: 
public the Ways and Means Committe: 
bowed and said: “The bill is unprece 
dented in the amount of revenue it is 
designed to provide. It lays a sub 
stantially increased burden upon tl! 
American people. But there is con 
vincing evidence that this burden wil! 
be borne cheerfully in the light of th 
overwhelming importance of national 
defense to the continued freedom an‘! 
security of the United States.” 

Chairman Doughton assured thi 
nervous House that “We’re not at th 
end of this tax road yet.” He eve: 
mentioned, for future consideration, 
that dreaded term “general consum) 
tion tax,” more generally known an 
disliked as a “sales tax.” Everybody. 
he warned, will be called on to pay. 





“Know America” 


Answers in Booklet Form! 


ATHFINDER has prepared a 

booklet with all questions and 
suggested answers in the “KNOW 
AMERICA” contest. 

Each question is accompanied by 
the best or most appropriate an- 
swer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. 

This booklet is ideal for use in 
schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. 

Sent postpaid for 25 cents in coin. 

Address: “Know America” Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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On Keepin’ ’em In 

Our sons were told to join the Army for 
defense for one year. Now they are told 
they are to stay in after one year is up. 
Why have we promised one thing, and 
done another? If they have to stay in, 
make it plain now for those who are vol- 
unteering for a year’s service, and don’t 
keep the draftees in against their willl. 
Qur lawmakers should make up their 
minds and give bonuses for volunteers. 
| am the mother of two sons, one who is, 
and has been in the service for the past 
two years, so that his time is almost up, 
and another ready to enlist, but wants to 
know the duration of service before he 
does so. 

Mrs. Zubie Chopping 

Riverton, Wyo. 


Service Insignia 

| am a reader of the PATHFINDER. I 
have noticed in your past issues articles 
n “Army Insignia” and they were very 
good. In this week’s issue I have read your 
article on “Navy Insignia,” which I thought 
was excellent. I feel you should write an 
article on that wonderful service, the U. S. 
Coast Guard. These heroes of the Coast 
Guard are unexcelled on both land and sea. 
They become part of our Navy during the 
time war and feel they should be classed 
accordingly. An article on “Coast Guard 
Insignia” would delight the readers of 
your magazine. 

Kay Varcados 


San Francisco, Cal. 
See page 13.—Ed.] 


100 Per Cent Americans 

R. E. Huffman’s letter in the July 19 
sue claims that no one can be a 100 per 
ent American without first becoming a 
i00 per cent Christian. George Washing- 
ton’s familiar statement is as true today 
s it was 150 years ago: “The Government 
f the United States of Amerca is not, in 
uny sense, feunded upon the Chrstian re- 
ligion.” There is nothing in our Constitu- 
tiontion to the effect that America is a 
Christian nation; neither is it compulsory 
r necessary for anyone to be a Christian 
1 order to be an American. It would be 
nteresting to know just what constitutes 

100 per cent Christian. There are over 
200 separate and distinct denominations 
ff the Christian religion in the United 
States alone. Out of these, 200 denomina- 
tions, if one is right and the others wrong, 
an overwhelming majority of American 
tizens are not,Christians. 

H. G. Hayes 

Junction City, Kansas 








Patriotic Spirit 
I have erected an inexpensive flag pole 
n my lawn in fronf of my private resi- 
dence and have been flying the flag each 
day for the sole purpose of trying to 
timulate a little patriotic spirit. I have 
heard one or two comments that it might 
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ELECTRIC READER 
MAGNIFYING GLASS 


For old people and persons with defec- 
tive eyesight the Pike Electric Reader is 

Godsend. You can read the smallest 
print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7 or electric plug- 
n model, A C or D C, 110 volts, at $10.00, 
postpaid anywhere in U. S. Order from 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., 
N. E., Washington, D, C.—Advertisement. 








READERS WRITE 


be poor taste to fly the American flag 
every day, and at the same time it might 
give the impression that my residence is 
a Federal building. I would appreciate 
hearing from you, expressing your opin- 
ion as to whether or not it is poor taste 
for one to fly the American flag every day 
on his lawn in front of his private 
residence. 
H. D. O. Hammond 

Roswell, N. M. 

{More power to you. Fly your flag from dawn to 
dusk any day you wish. It’s patriotic and especially 
good taste these days.—Ed.] 


W eather Diaries 

In your July 5 issue of PATHFINDER 
there is an article about a man keeping a 
diary of the weather and other topics for 
45 years. I can beat Mr. Morgan’s record 
by six years. I commenced keeping a 
diary of weather and other topics May 
1, 1890, and I have kept it continuously to 
date. Thus, on May 1, 1941, I had kept 
a continuous record of daily events for 51 
years and still am going strong. 

Henry F. Alexander 

Lorain, Ohio nN 

It is with interest I read Americana in 
the July 5 issue, for I am in the same 
boat with Charles Morgan in Blooming- 
ton, Ill. I have kept a diary continuously, 
using the standard diary No. 301 since 
Jan. 1, 1891, recording the weather three 
times a day and the happenings which 
interested me. 

John W. Brewer 

Elma, Wash. 


The Bible & McGuffy 

When I was going to school and teach- 
ing 40 years ago teachers mostly read or 
had a pupil read a chapter in the Bible, 
had a prayer and song by the school to 
start off the day. McGuffy readers were 
used and were next to the Bible in moral 
and religious teaching. It is evident from 
the day the Bible and McGuffy went out 
of the schools the Devil came in. Material- 
ism and infidelity are twins and cannot 
satisfy hungry souls. This may sound 
sharp, but we need some horseradish now 
and then to make us bat our eyes and 
think, Morality and Christianity are the 
best platters on which to spread knowl- 
edge, for it is dangerous without them. 
Why not have some state or even one 
county try “back to the Bible and McGuf- 
fy”? 

Ott Rader 
Princeton, W. Va. 
Inventive Genius 

I have invented a milk-pail with a strain- 
er made inside the top. It will save dairy- 
men lots of labor It has a faucet made at 
the bottom, on the side. When the dairy- 
men are through milking, the milk is al- 
ready to strain. All they have to do is to 
turn on the faucet, and the milk runs into 
another container. 

Fred Reed 

Hamilton, Miss. 


Bouquet 


Your paper has come into our home for 
several years. It is read and enjoyed, and 
we all eagerly watch for its coming. My 
son Robert is a junior in high school, and 
the PATHFINDER has been a real help 
to him in school work. 

Mrs. Ella Bolles 
Laceyville, Pa. 





Seals, only $1. Y: make pte. 
other assts. Extra 
Lenny inted Christmas Cards 0 tor tor 
Write now. 


Stic CARD CO., 949 Way, Elmira, M. ¥. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
pe. Acetylene Weiding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Aute- 
ese! CNeoes Decmeate and help you oot @ good p>. The cost te zoe ced 
on ern equi; ri 
— Real shop work. Steam-heated buildings. 
board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Room and 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, we 57, aa e Tenn. 


PHOTO ALBUM 


Photographs mounted without paste. Prints 
lie flat, stay put, are preserved clean and clear 
and can be mounted or removed without muss 
or fuss. Just slide picture under transparent 
cover and press down gently, guide lines 
eliminates all measuring and guess. Sixteen 
large pages 9 x 11 inches will accommodate 
16 to 600 prints, depending on size. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Sent postpaid $1 69 
anywhere in U. 8. for only ° 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


A QUALITY BINDER 


For Copies of PATHFINDER 


The new binder which we offer to our 
readers at actual cost is made especially for 
PATHFINDER by one of America’s largest 
manufacturers. It is durable, roomy, fiat- 
opening—made of best quality green buck- 
ram binding—-easily accommodates 52 com- 
plete issues. No trimming, no holes to punch 
——just slip each copy into place, — and 
quickly, and its there to stay. Very valuable 
for preserving your copies and thus reer eer our 
“world reference library,” which PATHFIN 
ER really is, at your instant service. The 

rice to you is cost to "83.00 $1.26 for one 

inder; .25 for two; $3.00 for three, post- 
paid. A PATHFINDER binder makes an ideal 
gift to a school reese any reader of 
‘America’s Oldest News Weekly.” Order from 


PATHFINDER—Washington, D. C. 


SERVICEABLE 
WRIST WATCH 


Here is a watch value hard 
to match—beautiful in ap r- 
ance, sturdy and dependable. 
A top-ranking wrist watch 
for men, boys, school girls or 
anyone desiring a_ service 
watch. Makes an excellent 
gift for the boys in training 
camps. 

Illustration is exact size. 
| A sturdy, dependable move- 
ment in a silver finish 
chrome case, . unbreakable 
crystal and pigskin strap. 
Comes complete with t- 
ed guarantee certificate 
of famous watchmaker, insur- 
ing easy direct factory servic- 
ing of watch from anywhere 
in U. 8S. any time sefvice 
should become necessary. 


An all-around 95 
Wrist Watch 7 





ent with tools under . 












at the unusual 
low price of 
only.... saa 


anne eneneee 
H COUPON i 
g ORION SERVICE, Box 781, Washington, D.C. & 


s Please send me watch as advertised in PATH- & 
§ FINDER. I will pay postman $3.95 plus few cents 8 

postage on delivery. If I am not satisfied in every 8 
g Way after using watch 3 days, I may return it to § 


2 and my money will be refunded ] 
;. a A eee ce : 
* 4 INE © eds on0 <0 dundss Sbpactehcoskes taste 
; icahs.tveebpeanadibacunkt State. ......+, . ; 


In that case, we will pay all 
postage charges, and, of course, the same 8 
; refund gi guarantee applies. 
| Fler A ar ac en EA 


Check here if you are enclosing $3.95 with ‘ 
: this coupon. a 


































Everyone Should Read 


The Fifth Column 


Is Here 
By GEORGE BRITT 









lh 








EWSPAPERS recently were 
full of stories of the Nation- 
wide Sabotage Plan that was timed 
for Memorial Day, threatening 
Army posts and other defense ac- 
tivities. Now the story of The 
Fifth Column has been told. You 
can read these astounding revela- 
tions by an ace newspaper report- 
er, an acknowledged authority 
who has been investigating Fifth 
Column activities in this country 
for over five years. Here are the 
amazing, blood-chilling facts. Read 
for yourself: 

WHERE THE 5th COLUMN IS! 
Right now they are working in the 
Army and Navy, in airplane plants, 
arsenals, munitions factories, 
schools, on ships, at airports—al- 
ready sabotaging. 


WHO ITS MEMBERS ARE! A book 
that dares to name NAMES! See 
how some hold important execu- 
tive jobs—are heads of key in- 
dustries—how others are install- 
ed in American political and mili- 
tary circles. 


HOW IT IS ORGANIZED! See 
how, in the guise of clubs, unions, 
bunds, and other groups, they are 
constantly digging underground to 
undermine the very heart of 
America’s defense program and fu- 
ture existence. 


WHAT IT WANTS HERE! Here is 
the unbelievable record for all to 
read—a blue print of the enemy’s 
lans for conquering the United 
tates. Here at last, in black and 
white, is the astounding Proof! 
SPECIAL OFFER!. Through ar- 
rangements with the publisher, 
we can offer THE FIFTH COL- 
UMN IS HERE, to readers of Path- 
finder, at the special price of 50c 
per copy postpaid. (Regular price, 
$1.00 per copy.) Use the coupon 
below. Send for your copy now! 
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ARMY TIMES, 
Daily News Building, 
Washington, D. C. 








Inclosed please find $ ........ for 
which please send .......... copies 
of THE FIFTH COLUMN IS HERE, 






by George Britt, at your special price 
of 50 cents per copy postpaid. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem, contributed 
by G. W. Lawrence of Hutchinson, 
Kans., is as follows: Sam and Mose 
were both courting the same girl. Sam 
took her out Monday night and spent 
a certain sum of money. Mose took 
the girl out Tuesday night and spent 
10 per cent more than Sam spent Mon- 
day night. Sam took her out Wednes- 
day night and spent $1 more than 
Mose spent Tuesday night. Mose took 
her out Thursday night and spent 10 
per cent more than Sam did- on 
Wednesday night. Friday night it was 
Sam’s chance again and he spent $1 
more than Mose spent on Thursday. 
Saturday night Mose was on the scene 
again, and he spent $3. Thus each of 
the boys spent his entire week’s salary 
on the girl. Now if they were getting 
equal salaries, worked 42 hours per 
week and a two per cent Social Se- 
curity tax was being deducted, what 
was the salary per hour received by 
the boys? Answer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—One barrel 
would contain 41.28 gallons of wine, 
the other 18.72 gallons of wine. 





Button Puzzle 


Draw a large square on a piece of 
paper. 


Divide this square into 36 
smaller squares 
and arrange on it 
12 buttons or 
coins, as shown in 
the accompanying 
illustration. Now 
the problem is to 
rearrange the but- 
tons or coins so 
that there will be only two in each 
row of squares—up, down or dia- 
gonally, In other words, there must 
not be more than two buttons in the 
same straight line, horizontally, verti- 
cally and diagonally. Watch for the 


solution next week. 
eee 


Smiles 


Selective—This letter from my girl 
says she got her nose broken in three 
places. 

Service—Well, she should keep out 
of those places. 





Sonny—Dad, what do you call a man 
who drives a car? 

Dad (a pedestrian)—It all depends 
on how close he comes to me, son. 

Dzudi—Back from your vacation at 
last, eh? Feel any change? 

Dinocan—No, not a cent. 





British Maiden—He wears my photo | 


over his heart and it stopped a bullet 
while he fought in Crete. 

2nd British Maiden—I’m not sur- 
prised, dearie. It would stop any- 
thing. 














Boogy—Say, what’s the matter with your 
jaw? 

Woogy—lI just had a tussle with a den- 
tist. 

Boogy—W ho won? 

W oogy—It was a draw. 


Bore—I don’t know how it is, but 
I feel thoroughly wound up tonighi 

Hostess—How strange! And yet you 
don’t seem to go. 


Rufus—I know a man who can grab 
Joe Louis right under the chin, stretch 
him out and make him. like it. 

Goofus—Aw, come off! Who is it” 

Rufus—His barber. 


Youthful Figure 








APPLE PIE 
ALA MODE 


3500 cas 


Pounds Disappear—2 a Week 


MELON & 
LEMON ICE 


100 cars 





So that snapshot shows your figure all billows and 
bulges? You can change the picture before the sum- 
mer’s over, by dieting the easy, low-calory way! 

Two pres melt, away each week when you limit 
yourself to 1,200 calories a day. Not that this mean 
limiting your meals. You just budget your calor 
allowance among the many delicious and healthfu! 
low-calory foods you find on your calory chart. 

Dieting’s no sacrifice when you do it the low-calory 


=z — Ls e booklet gives one? vs = — 
n-rich menus, recipes for mming 
desserts. Tells how to gain, too 








Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of “The New 
Way te a Youthful Figure” to PATHFINDER 
Home Service, 635 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


— following booklets are also available at 15c 


Ne, 183—‘Self Instruction in Shorthand” 
“AD”—*Three Great American Documents” 
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RHYME & REASON 


W HOEVER could make two ears of 











corn, or two blades of grass, to 
grow upon a spot of ground where only 
one grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential service to 
his country, than the whole race of poli- 
ticlans put together. 
—SWIFT 


August. Dead is the air, and still! the 
leaves of the locust and walnut 
Lazily hang from the boughs, inlaying 
their intricate outlines 
Rather on space than the sky, on a tide- 
less expansion of slumber. 
—BAYARD TAYLOR 


Economy is the poor man’s mint. 


—TUSSER 


Truth and, by consequence, liberty, will 
always be the chief power of honest men. 
—MADAME DE STAEL 


’Tis startin’ a polis foorce to prevint 
war... How’ll they be ar-armed? What a 
foolish question. They’ll be ar-rmed with 
love, of course. Who’ll pay thim? That’s 
a financyal detail that can be arranged 
later on. What’ll happen if wan iv th’ 
roughnecks reaches f’r a gun? Don’t both- 
er me with thrifles. 

MR. DOOLEY on War (F. P. DUNNE) 


7 * * 


Who goeth a borrowing 
Goeth a sorrowing. 

Few lend (but fools) 
Their working tools. 


—TUSSER 
What ardently we wish, we soon be- 
lieve. 
—YOUNG 
Affectation is an awkward and forced 
imitation of what should be genuine and 
easy, wanting the beauty that accompan- 
ies What is natural. 
—LOCKE 
Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
the circumstances seem the sport of men. 


—BYRON 
No one reaches a high position without 
daring. 
—SYRUS 
The long sleep of death closes our scars, 
and the short sleep of life our wounds. 
—JEAN PAUL RICHTER 


. * * 


Therefore ali things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them: for this is the law and 
the prophets. 

—THE BIBLE 

The beauty of the house is order, 

The blessing of the house is contentment, 

The glory of the house is hospitality. 

—HOUSE MOTTO 

Better the feet slip than the tongue. 

—HERBERT 

Give no bounties: make equal laws: se- 
cure life and prosperity and you need not 
give alms. 

—EMERSON 


* *. . 


There are two distinct classes of peo- 
ple in the world; those that feel that they 


themselves are in a body; and those that 
feel that they themselves are a body, with 
something working it. I feel like the 
contents of a bottle, and am curious to 
know what will happen when the bottle 
is uncorked, 

—WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


* * * 


So let it be in God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons he has given, 

The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven. 

—WHITTIER 

The man who has faith in the integrity 

of others in the face of irresponsible ac- 
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cusations is assumed to have the confi- 
dence in other’s goodness because he is 
a good man himself. 

—HADLEY 


+ * * 


Summer, as my friend Coleridge wag- 
gishly writes, has set in with its usual 
severity. 

—LAMB 


* *. * 


Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky: 

Man breaks not the medal, when God cuts 
the die! 

Though darkened with sulphur, though 
cloven with steel, 

The blue arch will brighten, the water will 
heal! 

—HOLMES 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 


Do you want agents? Want to work up a 


profitable business at home through the mail? PATHFINDER is read by more than two 


million people. 


Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words. 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. Each initial and group 
of figures, as~well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AMERICAN HISTORY QUIZ ANSWERS 


“KNOW AMERICA" ANSWERS IN BOOKLET FORM 
—Pathfipder has prepared a booklet with all ques- 
tions and suggested answers in the “Know America’ 
contest. Each question is accompanied by the best or 
most appropriate answer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. Full explanations are given as to why the 
answer to each question was ected, “Pais ‘book — 
references to authorities and citations. 
ts ideal } use in ee. aan, 
classes, ericanization groups, e nt postpaid 
for 25 cents in coin. Address: “Know America” Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington. D. -O. 


AGENTS WANTED 


QUICK CASH EARNINGS EASY. Show friends and 

others big value Christmas Cards with name, 50 for 
$1. Also famous ‘‘Beauticraft’’ 21-card $1 Christmas 
Assortment. Pays 50c profit. 14 Assortments—Gift 
Wraps, Etchings. Samples on approval. Hertel, 305 
Adams, Dept. 820, Chicago. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS. 50 cards with name 

$1.00 with metallic underlays, embossing and cut- 
outs. 14 other assortments. Outstandi 21 card box. 
Large profits No experience needed. ree samples. 
Southern Greeting Cards, Dept. 607, Memphis, Tenn. 


QUICK CASH PROFITS. Sell famous $1 Christmas 

card assortment. Up to 100% for Easy orders. 
9 other boxes costing 25c up. Exper unnecessary. 
Bonus. Special Offer. Samples on approval. Blue- 
bird, Dept. 72-A, Fitchburg, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 


ous 21 Asst. Costs 50c. Sells $1. On @ proval. Sun- 
shine Art, Dept. PF, 115 Fulton St. ew York City. 


WE PAY $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 distinctive 
assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. Sell $1. 
You make 50c, Free Samples. Cheerful Card Co., 

9 White Plains, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
prined $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 


DRESSES ‘l0c, SHOES 50c, COATS 75¢ Hats 40c. . Free 
Catalogue, Crown, 164 (PF) Monroe St., New York. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 

manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 

refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 

sion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton-Thom- 

, Fi Laboratory, Dept. 804, 6217 S. Halsted St., 
0. 

















FARMS WANTED 


WANTED to hear from owner of farm or “unimproved 
land for sale. Wm. Hawley, Baldwin. Wis. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SELL NYLON HOSIERY with Famous Snag-Protected 

Silk Hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. Write 
fully for sample silk stocking. American Mills, Dept. 
B44, Indian lis, Indiana. 


FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical ‘inven- 

tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, 
@rite Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 87, Washi n, D. C. 


MEDICAL 


SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 
figure out what’s wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That’s why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No 2 Smenticn. Milford Sanitarium, 

Dept. PP, Milford, Ka 
MEN PAST 40—If you x from ae gy 4 trouble, 
, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 











e 

Dr. "s re Be 
Address Ball nie” Dept ot eae 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


PILES SUFFERERS, wise! Try Eldredge’s Cones 
—$1—Melrose Bidredge Co., Melrose Mass. 





LITHOGRAPHS — 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 4 D. C. 48 ‘beautiful ‘litho- 
graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. Large 
panoramic views of Capitol, White House, new Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice graduation, birthday or party 
hives Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 
ve X on for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, 





NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. “Booklet sree, Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-5, Chi 


OuT- UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


ps ght FEW COPIES LEFT of Roosevelt Year. A great 
peepee book with 400 illustrations, well print- 

A complete of the test year of 
New Deal. Sold ae © +3 Now aw ~~ Same Record 
Pub. Co., Box 781 


PA Tine cia w 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PROCEDURE—Mr. 

Darvill’s book is — we fer proper conduct 
of all types of mee is pocket-size edition on 
parliamentary law a m.. F is one of the handi- 
est books anyone cou! possess. Sent postpaid for 
$1. Address: Publishers Book Service, dia Douglas 


Street. N. E.. Washington, D. C. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS—Secure 
patent protection now. Get new Free booklet, 

“How to otect Your Invention.’ No charge for 

preliminary information. McCMORROW and BERMAN, 

Registered Patent gitqeenere, 102-V Barrister Build- 

ing, _Washington, D 

PATENTS. ST SONASLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 

Dept. 345, Washington, D. c. 

INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Upoesente> 


Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, M 
PERSONAL 


OLD DENTAL PLATES remade with transparent life- 
like plastic. Free booklet. BEAUTI-PINK CO.,, 


Dept. 15, Union City, N. J. 
PHOTO FINISHING 








TO 16 PR PRINTS—2 FREE ENLARGEMENTS. ~ Special, 

et-acquainted offer: Any 6 to 16 exposure roll de- 
veloped and printed with sparkling Nu-Border Life- 
tone prints and free DeLuxe pocket photo album, plus 
two beautiful Hollywood enlargements and free Leath- 
ertone frame—only 25c each roll. Lifetone Studios, 
Dept. J-3, Des Moines, lowa. 


BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls devel- 

oped—guaranteed Velox pee. 8 enlarged prints 
25c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement or 2 plain enlar + ee) 25c. Reprints 3c. 
Tin mailers free. Watland Bros Blue Island, 
Illinois 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct , Anis, 


permanent Velox glossy prints a 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, —-&., 


6 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your “roll, 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film . Service, "West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER.—RoM developed 8 prints 
and two enlargements 10c. Young Photo Service, 
434-H, Albany, N.Y. . ae 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 16 Ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, est Salem, Wisc. 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S GUIDE 


A GUIDE TO BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY. Shows you 

how to take better Paes. Big 182 PP. book with 
80 illustrations eugene a everything from choos- 
ing a camera to the ‘euismod work. ae 
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SONG POEMS WANTED 





SON EMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
a Music, 510-PFP South Alexandria, Les 
Angeles, Calif. 
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: ot tread 1 


You need this safety 


for long-time service 


FEET 


of 
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You'll be wise to get this plus- 
mileage “’G-3” ALL-WEATHER 
--- at today’s low price 


ITH all the driving 

you have to do, it’s a 
mighty good idea to buy 
tires now that will last you a 
long, long time. (They may 
have to!) 


For long, safe wear, no 
other tire at its present low 
price comes even close to 
Goodyear’s big new first-line 
**G-3”’ All-Weather — the 
world’s most famous mileage 
tire. 


Proof? In high-speed, all- 


THE GREATEST NAME 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








S 


out road tests this new im- 
proved ‘‘G-3”’ All-Weather 
averages THOUSANDS of 
miles longer tread wear 
than previous far-traveling 
models. 


On your car that means many 
months’ longer service than 
you ever received before! 


19-to-1 safety —in all directions 


It’s safer mileage, too. Safety 
so standout, you can actually 
measure its superior traction 
and gripping power — its 


= IN RUBBER 










FIRST-LINE DEFENSE 


against trouble and taxes 


635A Weather 


gives you 


REATER MILEAGE — from 
tougher, thick treod 






REATER NON-SKID 
SAFETY — from 19-to-l A 
Weather grip 


REATER BLOWOUT hepa 
G TECTION — from higher- 
tensile cord carcass 
AT LESS COST PER MILE 
THAN EVER BEFORE 













greater resistance to skid- 
ding at any angle. 


Here’s how. Mark off a foot 
of that sturdy diamond-stud- 
ded tread. Put a ruler on 
every one of those keen-cut 
non-skid edges that face in 
all directions. You'll find 
they total 19 feet in length— 
19 feet of gripping traction in 
every foot of rubber on the road. 


Wouldn’t you feel better 
prepared for the long pull 
ahead, with this safer, longer- 


- wearing tireP At today’s low 


price ‘*G-3’’ All-Weathers 
cost you less per mile than 
ever before. See your Good- 
year dealer— now. 


PS: Mw Tabet dave Lees 
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